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“Right Now Is 
Your Opportunity to Buy 
All-Linen Table Linens” 


ers now, at this very moment, is your opportunity 
to make a very unusual ‘buy’ in all-linen table tops. 
Linens today are nearer to the price of good cotton than 
ever before. In fact, we are able to offer you a special value 
all-linen table top, size 45x45, for $1.25. the same size table 

rc top, in good cotton, selis for $1.23, 
AMO = so it will cost you only Z cents more 
for linen. And remember, this is 
a Baker Brand Linen Table Top 
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2 separate beds... with the 
lavish comfort of box springs 


For the first time, 2 separate beds, equipped with 2 lux- 
urious, upholstered box springs... have been concealed 
within a handsome day bed. Adds beauty to the finest 
living room. It is opened...with one easy motion. Nu- 
merous models, in wood or metal ends. Also equipped 
with Open Coil or Link Spring. ASold everywhere at 
Furniture and Department Stores. Q Write for Booklet. 


ENGLANDER SPRING Bep Co., 100-102 W. 32d Sr., N. Y. 
88-90 Canal St., Boston, Mass. - 3961 Lowe Ave., Chicago, II] 
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Now Comes the 


New Shorthand 


FOR years there has been a crying need for 
a new system of shorthand—for a really 
modern system, a scientific system—one that 
could be written more RAPIDLY than the 
conventional sign systems, that would be 
more ACCURATE—and that could be learned 
EASILY and QUICKLY. 

Now at last it is here—the new shorthand. 
The business world has hailed it with enthu- 
siasm. Already it is saving time and increas- 
ing efficiency in offices everywhere. Busy 
executives are using it themselves. So are 
professional men and women, lawyers, writ- 
ers, clergymen, public speakers, engineers, 
doctors, reporters, students. Experienced 
—_—- as well as beginners are adopt- 
ng it. 


Speedwritmg 


You use only the ordinary letters of the 
alphabet—the same A B C’s, you have al- 
ways used. Speedwriting is simply a scienti- 
fic condensation of the English language, 
based on your natural habits of speech. 


Quickly Learned at Home 


No need to memorize a “foreign language’’ 
of dots and dashes, hooks and curves. Once 
you understand the simple, scientific principle 
of Speedwriting, you can start using it al- 
most at once. Amazing speed is quickly de- 
veloped. Speedwriting was originated by 
Miss Emma B. Dearborn, famous authority 
on shorthand. She has taught practically all 
systems for eighteen years in such institu- 
tions as Columbia University. Rochester Busi- 
ness Institute, Simmons College and the 
University of California. 


Send for Free Book 


Let us tell you more about Speedwriting— 
how employers are requesting their experi- 
enced stenographers to learn it—how they are 
employing beginners who have studied it— 
how presidents of firms, sales managers and 
other important executives have learned 
Speedwriting themselves in order to jot down 
their valuable thoughts when no stenographer 
is at hand—how all kinds of professional 
men, college students and office workers are 
increasing their efficiency through Speed- 
writing. The booklet here offered will give 
you detailed information and explain fully 
just what Speedwriting can do for YOU. 
Also tells how you can learn SpeedTYPING 
at home. SEND FOR IT NOW! 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC., 
Dept. J-98 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Offices also at 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada London, England 
BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC., 
Dept. J-98, 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 

Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation I 
should like to receive a copy of your inter- 
esting Booklet on Speedwriting, The Natural 
Shorthand. 


When writing to Brief English Systems, Inc., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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The Journal’s Who and Why 


S there any other angle of the burning question 

of Prohibition, Madam (and Sir) Reader, that you 

would like to see discussed in your Journal? Last 
month Zona Gale, noted novelist and playwright, a 
woman with a fine social point of view, explained 
her faith in Prohibition. This month Inez Haynes 
Irwin tells why she wants law and amendment modi- 
fied. Mrs. Irwin also is a novelist, writer of articles 
and short fiction, and the wife of Will Irwin, besides. 
The Journal’s opinion is not in accord with Mrs. 
Irwin’s, but it respects her sincerity, and is sure that 
her view is shared by mary conscientious people. 


F course, she sees this red-hot subject largely 
from the point of view of New York City’s intel- 
lectuals. Perhaps Mrs. Catt will say that in the Octo- 
ber number. We don’t know yet. But we have turned 
both articles over to her—and invited her to go as 
far as she likes. Mrs. Catt is a Prohibitionist and 
has a vivid recollection of how the causes she has 
championed suffered from the alliance of the saloon 
and politics. 
After October, perhaps, we shall plan a symposium 
on the very controversial question, Can there be 
“modification” without the return of the saloon? Or 
a discussion of how other methods work—or don’t— 
in foreign countries. 


‘THE two Campaign Pages in this number touch 
on themes of great interest to our kind of women. 
As you all know, we turn these pages over to the 
women of the two major parties so they can explain 
to you, in their own way, the campaign issues. This 
time Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, speaking for the Republicans, 
tells of Mr. Hoover’s fitness to foster good will 
among nations, and Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross answers 
the auestion, “How can a woman ‘dry’ vote for Gov- 
ernor Smith?” Mrs. Ross—of course, everyone knows 
she is the former governor of Wyoming—is the right 
person to handle this subject because she is a thorough- 
going dry, who caused considerable unhappiness among 
Wyoming wets, by her insistence on enforcement. 


MES and miles of articles about Russia have 

been printed and believed or disbelieved, as the 
case (plus one’s prejudices) might be. But few writers 
have gone into that much-discussed country with such 
training and such opportunity for finding out the truth 
as Anne O’Hare McCormick. With a journalist’s de- 
tachment, she kept clear of all propaganda, declining 


Soviet guidance as far as possible and finding her 
own way about. For months she interviewed and vis- 
ited and observed. The article in this issue, about 
the women of Soviet Russia, is one result. 


W OMEN of other countries are on the autumn 

bill of fare. Already you have had, in the July 
issue, a sample of what Mildred Adams saw in Spain. 
That fortunate young woman, who speaks Spanish, 
as the Spanish say, “divinamente,” spent last winter 
and spring in Spain, not only seeing Alhambras and 
mountains but meeting the most interesting men and 
women in that country of contrasts. One of the 
articles awaiting us is the story of club women in 
Madrid. 


T might be said that Constance Marshall makes a 

specialty of judges. In this number, her article, 
“A Lady Sits in Judgment,” tclis the absorbing story 
of Genevieve Cline, former appraiser at the Port of 
Cleveland, who was recently promoted to be Asso- 
ciate Justice of the United States Customs Court. It 
was Miss Marshall who wrote the Journal’s story of 
Judge Florence Allen, too. But then, why not? Miss 
Marshall is the daughter of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio. 


‘THE contention that woman’s place is in the home 

alone breaks out now and again in a new place. 
The latest was an outburst by Lord Birkenhead in a 
magazine of large circulation. Only Joan of Arc sort 
of women—the glittering exceptions—according to 
him have any chance in business, politics, professions. 
So we asked Anne O’Hagan to see a few “top” 
women and combine their opinions and her own very 
clear ones in an answer. 


MABEL ROWLAND, who tells you about the 
Woman’s Theatre, which planned to do one job 
and does quite another, is the hard-working president 
of that institution. Besides which, she is a come- 
dienne-diseuse, which means she takes it as her mis- 
sion in life to disseminate laughter by means of origi- 
nal character sketches. 


A? now may we introduce “Little Stories of Real 
People”—short personality stories which will ap- 
pear whenever there are the right people to talk 
about? This time you are meeting a pioneer teacher, 
a lunch cart lady and a woman doctor. 
























































THE WOMAN OF THE MONTH 


Madame Halidé Edib, who is the first woman to lecture at the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics, is widely known as a feminist, author and social reformer. 
A former leader in the Turkish Nationalist movement, she served for a time 
in the army and she organized the Ministry of Education under Mustapha 
Kemal. Her invitation to Williamstown this summer was said to be in “recog- 
nition of the increasing importance of women in the creation of public opinion 

in international affairs.” 
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© Press Cliché, Moscow 


Interesting types of Russian working women, drawn from all parts of the Soviet Union 


Marriage 1n Soviet Russia 


The Observations of a W ell-Known Journalist Traveling in 
Russia Showed Great Numbers of Women in Rebellion 
Against “Liberal” Laws of Marriage and Divorce 


HE Russian’ Revolution _ is 

more revolutionary for women 

than for men. In proposing to 

socialize all work hitherto sup- 

posed to be exclusively women’s 
work, to ignore every traditional sex dis- 
tinction, to relegate housekeeping and 
child care to public agencies, it changes 
the life and status of women far more 
that that of men. The Soviet system 
gives free sweep to the reforms and 
emancipations in social and human rela- 
tions heretofore merely debated by auda- 
cious agitators in other countries. Per- 
haps the greatest service it renders to 
the rest of the world is in opening a 
vast testing ground for the kind of ex- 
periments to which no other society has 
the hardihood to expose itself. For ten 
years Russia has been a crucible, and in 


By ANNE O'Hare McCormick 


that crucible the Communist theories 
applied to ‘“‘woman’s sphere” yield the 
most vital and interesting results. 

Let me say at the beginning that the 
reactions of the population in general 
are still too clouded and contradictory 
to be reported with any degree of assur- 
ance. It is the reactions of the experi- 
menters that are impressive. Economic- 
ally and politically as convinced as ever, 
ethically Russia is now in the swing of 
a counter-revolution led by sincere Com- 
munists reeling from the shock of their 
first contact with reality. 

Take the old problem of marriage. 
The government has already rescinded 
the first tradition-smashing code and 
passed the second of what is likely to be 
a long series of experimental marriage 
laws. It has farmed out to private fam- 
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ilies as many as possible of the abandon- 
ed infants it originally planned to have 
mothered aiid tachered by the state. It 
begins strongly to emphasize the advan- 
tages of “home training” and the impor- 
tance of the family as “the cell’ of the 
future society. It has reorganized the 
family as the legal unit for holding and 
inheriting farm lands. In most of the 
new housing schemes ‘‘private kitchens” 
are exhibited as the chief improvement 
over present overcrowded and too-com- 
munal housekeeping. 

In one day I happened to meet a 
young bourgeois, a survivor of the old 
order, who strongly approved the Com- 
munist legislation on marriage and di- 


‘vorce, and a young Communist who bit- 


terly denounced it. The bourgeois 
declared that marriage is the one rela- 
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tion in life in which the Russian today 
is absolutely free. The Communist, a 
girl under twenty, already divorced, 
vowed that she and all her friends would 
never again marry one of their own gen- 
eration. ‘Marriage to them,” she says, 
“means no more and_ involves less 
thought and responsibility than going to 
the movies. It is degrading.” 

In the Ukraine a Communist told me 
that he had had his first child baptized 
secretly in violation of all Communist 
principles because she was a girl; revert- 
ing to the stock paternal pattern, he 
wished her to be brought up “‘in the old- 
fashioned way.” For a similar reason 
the head of a village Soviet in the 
Moscow gubernia insists on maintaining 
a church where there never was a church 
before. ‘““‘We must do something for the 
women and children,” he said, “to 
counteract the effect of the new laws!” 

The Communists con- 
stantly advocate in prac- 
tice a puritanism they 
deny in principle; the re- 
motest village is plastered 
with posters distributed 
by the government to 
warn the people against 
taking advantage of the 
laws enacted by the gov- 
ernment. Unregistered 
marriages have been legal- 
ized, but in these posters 
registration is strongly ad- 
vocated. Abortion is per- 
mitted by laws, is even 
performed by physicians 
designated by the state; it 
is discouraged in practice 
as dangerous to health. 
Casual sex relationships 
are legitimatized, yet no- 
where is there a franker 
and more widespread 
propaganda against profli- 
gacy as the cause of the 
widely prevalent venereal 
disease. Vodka is made 
and sold by the state, is 
the most profitable of all 
the government monop- 
olies, and the crusade 
against vodka led by the 
official Communist organ, 
the Pravda, is in the most 
vehement tradition of the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

In these reversals and 
contradictions you __ per- 
ceive how confused and 
abnormal is the moral at- 
mosphere. Communist 
Russia has tried the alter- 
natives to the old conven- 
tions; it swings today between two poles 
—between the first wild license of the 
Revolution, when the _ revolutionist 
proved himself by being coarse and prole- 
tarian, by going collarless and dirty and 
wanton, by smashing the bourgeois fur- 
niture and the bourgeois commandments, 


and the stern asceticism which demands 
the dedication of every energy to build- 
ing a new order, frowns upon drinking, 
smoking, dancing and the most innocent 
amusements, and in the case of the more 
zealous Comsomols manifests itself in 
excesses of moral censorship strongly 
suggestive of the outbreaks of the Ku 
Klux Klan in Southern towns. 

The debate on the 1927 marriage law 
revealed the deep moral antagonisms di- 
viding the Bolsheviks themselves and 
their sympathizers. After eight years’ 
trial of the first law its sponsors differed 
as fundamentally as to how it should be 
revised as conservatives differ from radi- 
cals in the oldest parliaments; they 
agreed only that any change would be 
for the better. The debate began in 


1925 and lasted for two years. 
It was marked by the first appearance 
in Russian history of illiterate peasant 





Courtesy of Sovkino 
A woman orator holds forth in the famous Red Square of Moscow 


women at a national congress. I have 
heard their speeches described by those 
who listened and who had to marvel at 
the expressiveness and power of these 
women from the fields who rose in their 
frayed homespun, with shawls or faded 
handkerchiefs on their heads, and poured 
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forth demands and protests that had 
never found a voice in Russia before. 


ROM distant villages they came, 

to say that while they knew noth- 

ing about speaking in public and 
could not answer the city comrades who 
spoke so fast and well, they did know 
that there was something wrong with a 
law that reduced a marriage of many 
years, many children and a lifetime of 
shared labor to the status of a day’s 
infatuation. They made a_ profound 
impression, but though the law was 
modified as a result of their pleas and 
the still stronger opposition of many 
Communist leaders, it was passed with- 
out substantial change. 

The chief point of controversy and 
the provision of the new code differing 
most from the old is the clause legaliz- 
ing all unions whether registered or not. 
On its face this provision 
seems to allow even easier 
marrying and unmarrying 
than the other experi- 
mental legislation which 
it supersedes. The old 
law, rushed through in 
1919, when nothing mat- 
tered so much as nullify- 
ing the past, recognized 
only marriages recorded 
in the improvised registra- 
tion bureaus, suggestively 
known as “Zags.” It was 
intended primarily to 
abolish church marriages. 

The new law recog- 
nizes any kind of union as 
marriage; a church mar- 
riage thus falls into the 
category of unregistered 
marriage contracts and 
can be proved “actual” in 
case of dispute or divorce. 
The priests, however, 
now make it a rule to 
solemnize no marriages 
that are not first register- 
ed, so that for the Ortho- 
dox the practice is about 
the same in Russia as it is 
in Italy or France, where 
a double ceremony is re 
quired because the church 
witnesses the sacrament 
and the state the civil 
contract, and neither 
power recognizes the ab- 
solute competence of the 
other. 

No child born in Soviet 
Russia is ever illegitimate 
and the chief object in 
legalizing unregistered 
unions was to fix responsibility for the 
support and care of children born under 
any circumstances. Thus, while ostensi- 
bly the second law removes the last com- 
pulsion for the marriage bond, actually it 
limits the freedom of the first law by 
holding casual lovers strictly accountable 
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for the consequences of their errant 
fancies. ‘The Russian may marry and 
divorce as breathlessly as he pleases 
under the Soviet code, but while he lives 
in a country where his income is rigidly 
limited, where birth control propaganda 
makes little headway and the birth rate 
steadily increases, he cannot be very 
promiscuous or uncalculating so long as 
the obligation to support the offspring 
of every union is enforced by the gov- 
ernment. 

One of the reasons for the bitter 
protest of the peasant women was 
that they objected strenuously to di- 
viding up the farm or impoverishing 
their own children in order to pay 
alimenta to the partner or offspring 
of some new marriage, just as the sec- 
ond or third wife in these easy ex- 
changes protested against the alimenta 
required for the original family. In 
answer to these objections, the final 
draft of the law decrees that alimenta 
must be paid only in cash or produce 
and forbids the forced division of land 
or stock. It raised the legal marriage 
age for girls from sixteen to eighteen. 
Thus the Communist Code is modified 
to protect “the rights of property” ; it 
is re-drafted to transfer from the com- 
munity to the individual the care and 
support of children of irregular unions; 
in many respects it makes parents even 
more responsible than the law of other 
countries. 

In case of divorce, property owned by 
either husband or wife before marriage 
remains personal, property acquired 
during marriage is divided with the 
qualifications mentioned above in regard 
to farm property, and if the wife has a 
better job than the husband or he is un- 
employed or in- 
capacitated, she 
pays the alimony. 
Both parents, in 
proportion to their 
earnings, are 
charged with the 
support of the 
children. 


Divorce _ itself, 
apart from these 
cramping — conse- 


quences, is the 
easiest procedure 
in Russia. It 
takes endless time 
and trouble to do 
everything else. 
To change one’s 
residence involves 
the most exhaust- 
ing and compli- 
cated formalities. 
To exchange an 
article purchased 
in a state shop is 
an _— interminable 
business. I tried 
it once and grew 
So interested in the 


process that I went on just to see what 
would happen; in the end it can’t be 
done! But one can change a wife or 
exchange a husband without any bother 
at all. To marry, the couple may take 
the five minutes required to sign their 
names in the register of the “Zags,” but 
it is not necessary. To divorce, the sole 
condition is that one of the partners de- 
sires it. As no marriage is held to exist 
without mutual consent, there is never 





© Press Cliché, Moscow 
She has seen ten years of Communism 


any question about granting a divorce; 
the cases brought before the People’s 
Court are for the adjudication of proper- 
ty rights and to ensure the support of 
the children. Marriage is less sacred 
than the right to shelter. The partner 


who can be divorced without any legal 





© Press Cliché, Moscow 


These young delegates to the Eighth Congress of the Lenin Union of the Communist 
Youth look as of they knew what they were about 
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steps whatever can not be ousted from 
his domicile without a tedious process of 
law, and as it is practically impossible to 
find space in Moscow, couples are often 
obliged to go on living in the same room, 
in some cases, it is said, with the addi- 
tion of the third member of the triangle. 
If any one imagines that this wide 
liberty gives satisfaction to the liberated, 
he need only talk with the older women, 
some of whom are tragic in their de- 
sire for security instead of freedom. 
If they are peasants, broken by hard 
labor in the fields and the bearing of 
many children, they complain that 
their husbands take strong wives for 
the harvest season. All are bitter that 
the law allows them to be so easily 
discarded for the young. Even among 
the young one meets the desperate and 
the disillusioned, already exhausted by 
experience and blaming a code that 
gives them no protection from them- 
selves. Above all, one should listen to 
the scandalized elder Communists, 
most of them only theorists in free 
love, who rise up when they see it in 
practice and thunder forth the oldest 
commandments with a moral indigna- 
tion worthy of a bishop. 


HE unbridled individualism of 

the progressive marriage is the 
antithesis of Communism, they 

say, and in a Communist society relations 
between the sexes should be more rigor- 
ously regulated than in any other. Dis- 
cussion of marriage is universal; it 
reaches outposts that care nothing for 
the eight-hour day or the dictatorship of 
the proletariat; and makes articulate 
what sounds like an entire population of 
outraged wives and rebellious husbands. 
At that, how- 
ever, I doubt that 
the divorce rate in 
Russia is higher 
than it is in the 
United States. It 
is enormously high 
in Moscow, where 
foregather the 
great majority of 
the emancipated, 
and very low in 
the rural districts. 
Statistics are 
vague and difficult 
to get; the latest 
I could obtain for 
Great Russia were 
for the year 1925, 
when the average 
for town and vil- 
lage was one di- 
vorce for every 
seven marriages. 
In the Ukraine for 
1926 the number 
reported was only 
one divorce for 
‘every fifty mar- 

(Cont. on p. 38) 
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“On both coasts of the United States,’ says Mrs. Irwin, “and across both boundaries there is a steady seepage of alcohol” 


Speaking Against Prohibition 


W hat Do You Think of the Eighteenth Amendment? We Asked Two Leading 
Writers. Zona Gale Last Month Spoke for Prohibition. 
Inex Haynes Irwin Now Gives the Other Side 


N case there are among my 
readers those who do not 
know the difference between 
the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act, I will 
explain that the Amendment pro- 
vides that the manufacture, sale and 
distribution of alcoholic intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes is for- 
bidden by law. The Volstead Act 
is the enforcement act. It defines what 
alcoholic intoxicating liquors are. Ac- 
cording to the Volstead Act, anything 
with one-half of one per cent of alcohol 
is an intoxicating liquor. The “‘wets’’ 
of the country mainly favor a modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act—that is, rais- 
ing the percentage of alcohol which 
shall constitute an intoxicating liquor. 

I shall devote no attention in the 
ensuing remarks to the Volstead Act, al- 
though I would gladly accept any modi- 
fication. I favor the repeal of the 
Amendment itself—favor it for several 


By INeEz HaAyNeEs IRWIN 
Illustrations by S. H. Wainwright, Jr. 


Though editorially committed to prohibition, 
the Journal, in these two articles, has followed 
its policy of presenting both sides of controver- 
sial questions. 
Chapman Catt will carry on the prohibition 
discussion, commenting on both articles. 
readers are invited to send in short letters for 
publication in our correspondence department. 


Next month Mrs. 


explicit and trenchant reasons. Those I 
shall presently elaborate. But before 
doing that, I think it is only fair to my- 
self to state that, although I am op- 
posed to the Eighteenth Amendment, I 
am a hearty supporter of that sincere 
dry, Herbert Hoover, for president. 

In the meantime too, I wish to say 
that nobody loathes drunkenness—with 
all its filthy and semi-criminal con- 
comitants—more than I. I am an 
extremely temperate person myself. I 
have never, at any period of my life, 
been anything but the most amateur of 


Carrie 


drinkers. I do not like ale and 
beer. I do not like whisky and 
brandy. I do not like cordials. On 
the other hand, I own to the en- 
joyment of champagne, humorously 


Our normal to most good Americans. | 


love the wines of Europe, especially 
of the Latin countries. And | con- 
sider that American creation, the 
cocktail, the greatest aid to hos- 
pitality that has ever been invented since 
the combination of the open fire with 
the luxurious couches of Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, and Sheraton made sitting 
down more comfortable than standing 
up. But on the whole, it would make 
very little difference to me personally if 
the Eighteenth Amendment were suc- 
cessfully enforced; if, in other words, 
the country were made completely bone 
dry. I state all this in the hope that 
having no personal bias will add value 
to my testimony. 

Now for the reasons for my attitude. 
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First, last, and most of all, 1 favor 
the repeal of the Amendment for the 
purpose of re-establishing the integrity 
of the American people. Re-establish- 
ing the integrity of a people is, by im- 
plication, an extremely condemnatory 
phrase. Let me explain why I use it. 


N the winter, I live in New York. 

] go into a great many homes either 

for luncheon, tea, or dinner. It is 
a rare experience for me to be enter- 
tained in a private house in New York 
where cocktails, or wines, or both are 
not served. On some occasions, the 
whole pre-Volstead ritual 
prevail s—cocktails, 
wines, cordials, highballs. 
Only once since the 
passage of the Amend- 
ment have I known the 
experience of hearing my 
hostess say, “We are 
sorry not to be able to 
ofer you anything to 
drink. We like it as 
much as anybody else. 
But the Prohibition 
Amendment has been 
passed and it is our feel- 
ing that we ought to keep 
the law.” 

Only once, I reiterate, 
did that happen. 

Everybody who can af- 
ford it, buys one of vari- 
ous ersatz brews; buys it 
or makes it; begs it or 
borrows it; or loudly and 
continuously laments its 
absence. 

Nor is this, I believe, 
true only of New York 
City. I have reason to 
know that the same con- 
dition prevails in all the 
coast and border cities— 


such as San Francisco, 
Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Miami and New Orleans. In the in- 


terior, | grant, it is harder to obtain. 
There, instead of imported liquors, they 
drink mostly local moonshine. But so 
lar as my experience and observation 
goes, I feel certain that no one in the 
interior who wants to drink and has 
the price, feels the least prick of con- 
science at violating the law. 

My first reason therefore for wanting 
the Prohibition Amendment repealed is 
that almost everybody is either breaking 
or trying to break the law. 

At first, that seemed to me the most 
extraordinary and deplorable thing 
about the whole situation. Later I be- 
gan to note a condition that seemed even 
more extraordinary and_ deplorable. 
Everybody is perfectly open about break- 
ing the law. They exchange notes as 
to recipes and methods; speakeasies and 
bootleggers. There is no explanation, 
no apology, no effort of any kind at 
Justification. Last year, for instance, 


the mayor of a great eastern city openly 
announced that he was going on the 
waterwagon. Everybody takes it for 
granted that this law may be broken. It 
is a social convention—a thing that is 
“done.” 

My second reason therefore for want- 
ing the Prohibition Amendment re- 
pealed is that everybody takes it for 


granted that one may or should break 
this law. 

Many of the people who ignore the 
Amendment, 
habitual 


They are business men, 


please note, are nor 
law-breakers of any _ kind. 
bankers, the 




















Mrs. Irwin's first reason for wanting the Prohibition Amendment repealed is 
that everybody is either breaking or trying to break it 


heads of all kinds of big commercial en- 
terprises; politicians; editors; profes- 
sional men—lawyers, doctors; creative 
artists — authors, painters, sculptors, 
composers; interpretative artists—sing- 
ers, actors. I am describing people 
whose personal and civic honesty is of 
the very finest; people whose business 
or artistic standing is of the very high- 
est; people of brain and conscience. 

My third reason therefore for want- 
ing the Prohibition Amendment re- 
pealed is that many of the best people 
of the community are ignoring it. 

Now what is the reason for this? 
Why have large numbers of the most 
able and most intelligent people of the 
country deliberately turned law-break- 
ers? They respect absolutely the laws 
concerning murder, burglary, arson, etc., 
etc. The answer is that the moral con- 
viction of the country is with these last 
laws; there is no argument in regard 
to them. But the moral conviction of 
the country is not with the Eighteenth 


1] 


Amendment. Most people—certainly 
most Americans—will ignore a law 
which their best moral judgment does 
not endorse. The episodes in our 
colonial history of the Stamp Act and 
the Tea Tax prove that. In the 
Eighteenth Amendment, however, is 
embodied a law which affects a liberty 
so peculiarly personal that a large pro- 
portion of the most law-abiding of our 
citizenry absolutely refuse to respect it. 
I recognize that what is true of coast 
cities, like New York and San Fran- 
cisco, may not be wholly true of the 
rest of the country. I am told that in 
some parts of the Mid- 
dle West, the law can be 
enforced; in those rare 
communities in which a 
great majority of the in- 
habitants believe that to 
drink is to sin. On both 
coasts, however, and 
across both boundaries to 
north and south, there is 
a steady seepage of al- 
cohol. And this will al- 
ways be true because no 
country could afford 
adequately to police such 
tremendous distances. In- 
deed unless the rest of 
the world goes prohibi- 
tion—which to any one 
knowing the Briton, the 
middle European, the 
Latin, seems extremely 
unlikely—t he perimeter 
of the United States 
will always be wet. ; 


Y fourth reason 
M therefore for 

wanting the 
Prohibition Amendment 
repealed is that it is im- 
possible to enforce it. 

It is sufficiently per- 
turbing to see one’s contemporaries turn 
into a generation of law-breakers. It is 
even more perturbing to consider the 
situation in reference to their children. 
I do not believe that young people con- 
sciously say to themselves: “My father 
and mother are breaking the law in re- 
gard to alcohol Why therefore 
shouldn’t I break it in regard to speed- 
ing, stealing, forging, etc.?” I think 
the young people of the present gen- 
eration respect their parents just as 
much as did the young people of the 
past one. Like most young people, they 
accept the world as it is. And in that 
world—their world—is a law which 
most of their world ignores completely. 
Why shouldn’t they ignore it? 

The answer is that they do. 

My fifth reason therefore for want- 
ing the Prohibition Amendment re- 
pealed is that it is bound to become in 
time a kind of legal vermiform ap- 
pendix. Successive generations will 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Courtesy of the University of Virginia 


Cabell Hall, at the University of Virginia, where the open forum meetings of the Institute of Public Affairs took place 


SUMMER POLITICS 


At the University of Virginia 


“Women’s Place in Modern 


Society” Gets Talked About and in Hot Washington 
the Presidential Campaign Begins to Simmer 


August 18, 1928. 

OWN to the University of 

Virginia, where the shadows 

are long and lovely on the 

grass of the ‘incomparable 

quadrangle” which grew out 
of the dreams of Thomas Jefferson, your 
correspondent went for two weeks in 
August to attend the sessions of the Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Public Affairs. 
There, during the course of forum dis- 
cussions and round tables which deal 
with national problems as the Williams- 
town Institute of Politics deals with in- 
ternational affairs, was heard much 
enlightening comment from experts in 
economic and social problems on such 
puzzling questions as the essential dif- 
ferences between the parties (the con- 
sensus seemed to be that there are none), 
the agricultural depression, and how far 
the status of women has really been 
advanced by suffrage. There in the 
shadow of Monticello it was inevitable 
that the Jeffersonian Democracy which 
has states’ rights as its keystone should 


By CATHERINE I. HACKET1 


come up again and again in discussion 
ot prohibition or the project for estab- 
lishing a Federal department of educa- 
tion, and somehow that doctrine took on 
a more real significance tor one listener 
than it has ever had before. 

In this gathering of several hundred 
experts, One was impressed anew by the 
need for a sound economic analysis otf 
the public problems over which _poli- 
ticians in Washington are tearing their 
own and one another’s hair in this elec- 
tion year. How would Mr. Hoover's 
program for farm reliet work out? 
How does the high protective tariff af- 
fect the cost of living? Does our 
national taxation system result in an un- 
fair distribution of tax burdens? Ex- 
perts of course often differ in their 
conclusions; but we heard certain sound 
arguments advanced during the course 
ot Institute round table discussions 
which made us wish that for one session 
lawmaking in Washington might be in 
the hands of college professors. 

The Institute membership was about 


equally divided between men and 
women, with one round table, led by Dr. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president ot 
Mills College, and former president ot 
the American Association of University 
Women, discussing ‘The Status ot 
Women in Modern Society.” 

It is much to the credit of the Insti- 
tute that it offered this opportunity, the 
first of its sort since the winning of the 
suffrage, for women leaders in all fields 
—political, educational, business and 
social—to get together for a free dis- 
cussion of their problems and _ progress. 
There was enlightening discussion from 
such active politicians as Mrs. Em- 
ily Newell Blair, Chairman of the 
Woman’s National Democratic Club ot 
Washington; Mrs. Sarah Lee Fain, 
member of the Virginia legislature, and 
Miss Gail Laughlin, of the Maine legis- 
lature, of just how far women have 
really penetrated into the inner circles 
of the two parties. 

Mrs. Blair, who was admitted even 
by an anti-feminist Southern gertle- 
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man to have retained her feminine charm 
despite her participation in _ politics, 
brought from a long experience her con- 
viction that the few women now on the 
inside of political councils do exert a 
definite influence on party activities. 
Mrs. Fain told of elections won with 
4 minimum of campaign machinery and 
campaign funds, discrediting the theory 
that political success entails vast ex- 
penditures. Miss Laughlin, still filled 
with the fire and enthusiasm of the 
earlier years when she fought for the 
suffrage cause, clenched a capable fist as 
she denounced the hundreds of legal dis- 
criminations against women still retained 
in state laws, and warned that suffrage 
was merely a means to an end which 
has not yet been achieved—full equality 
for women with men before the law and 
in all fields of endeavor. 

Here for the first time was a forum 
for the free discussion of the much- 
argued question which has split or- 
sanized women into opposing groups 
—is the so-called “blanket amendment” 
the wisest method for removing the 
legal discriminations against women 
which admittedly exist in many states? 
Arguments over the equal rights amend- 
ment backed by the National Woman’s 
Party, and of the related issue of pro- 
tective legislation, have broken out | in 
practically every large women’s conven- 
tion of recent years, and have always 
generated more heat than light. At the 
Institute round table representatives of 
the National Woman's Party and of the 
opposing school of thought represented 
by the National League of Women 
Voters probably came closer to an un- 
derstanding of each other’s point of 
view than they have ever done. They 
remained on opposite sides of the fence 
in so far as the protective legislation 
issue was involved, but achieved that 
sense of mutual respect which should be 
felt by groups working by different 
roads toward the same goal. 

Two of the public forums which fol- 
lowed the round table sessions of the 
Institute each day were under the direc- 
tion of women members: that on the 
status of woman as affected by suffrage, 
conducted by Dr. Reinhardt, and the 
debate on the Curtis-Reed bill for a 
Federal Department of Education, led 
by Miss Charl Williams, Field Sec- 
retary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 


A Real Debate 


S has often happened in former 
public meetings on this project, 
there was considerable difficulty 
in getting the opposition represented. 
Seven congressmen who have consistently 
fought the bill in Congress were invited 
to take the negative side; all declined to 
Participate. Enough opposition was 
finally drafted among Institute leaders 


to provide a real debate, which centered 
on the question whether a Federal De- 
partment of Education would mean an 
invasion of states’ rights and bureau- 
cratic control of the nation’s schools 
from Washington. To one spectator, 
it seemed that the mere reading of the 
chief provisions of the bill—which sev- 
eral of the opponents had not read— 
by Miss Williams successfully refuted 
this charge. 


“Women in Modern Society” 


ERHAPS the most interesting 

thing about the round table on 

Women in Modern Society, with its 
earnest discussions of the present status 
of the woman citizen, was the general 
conclusion of Dr. Reinhardt and the 
chief participants that “women no 
longer have a status.” They have in- 
dividual differences, rights and achieve- 
ments to their credit; they are concerned 
in public affairs as individuals, and are 
interested identically with men in poli- 
tics, economics, international relations. 
Something of this conclusion was passed 
on to Dr. Charles Maphis, director of 
the Institute. The round table on 
women was a distinct success, he pointed 
out in his summary of the accomplish- 
ments of the 1928 session, but “the 
feeling seemed to be that they did not 
need to be segregated into a_ special 
group, so that in the future this distinc- 
tion will probably not be made.” 

The Institute started off with a bang 
at a forum meeting on the question of 
whether there are any fundamental dif- 
ferences between the two parties as 
judged by their 1928 platform declara- 
tions. On _ practically every issue, 
speakers declared, there is a merging of 
the traditional party stand on public poli- 
cies. The personal views of the two candi- 
dates, however, have thrown prohibition 
to the fore as the one essential difference. 
Mr. Hoover believes in the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act ; Gov- 
ernor Smith does not. An audience 
composed chiefly of Virginia Jeffersonian 
Democrats loudly cheered every refer- 
ence to Governor Smith, and to the sur- 
prise of the speakers, just as loudly 
cheered every mention of Mr. Hoover's 
name. 

Various active politicians visited the 
Institute sessions: Representative Dick- 
inson, leader of the farm belt producers, 
and out for Hoover; Evans Woollen, 
Indiana’s erstwhile “favorite son,” 
staunch Democrat; Finis J. Garrett, 
Representative from Tennessee, predict- 
ing a Smith victory; Mrs. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross, new vice-chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

Mr. Bascom Slemp, former Secretary 
to President Coolidge and a power in 
Southern politics, was invited to come 
for the discussion of the differences be- 
tween the two parties, but declined with 
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the explanation that there weren’t any 
differences this year so there was nothing 
to discuss! 

There have been, all these torrid sum- 
mer days which turned Government 
buildings into heated torture chambers 
and sent officials fleeing to seashore and 
mountain resorts, only two places of real 
activity in Washington. At the State 
Department, Secretary Kellogg did a 
summer’s work which deserves to top 
the list of the ‘Administration achieve- 
ments” which Mr. Coolidge believes 
should keep the Republican Party in 
power. Fourteen nations have now ap- 
proved of the great world peace project 
embodied in the multilateral treaties, and 
only Secretary Kellogg knows how many 
diplomatic notes, how many conferences 
on boiling afternoons, how much prayer- 
ful thought went into his achievement. 
Then there were frequent cables to be 
sent to China, where the United States 
has taken the lead in dealing with the 
new Nationalist government for re- 
vision of the foreign tariff control which 
was an affront to her dignity as an in- 
dependent nation. Again, Mr. Kellogg 
used his good offices to bring about re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations between 
Peru and Chile, suspended for eighteen 
years by the Tacna-Arica dispute. It 
has been a herd summer for Mr. Kel- 
logg. 


Campaign Preparations 


T was a hard summer, too, for the 
] Republicans up at the new campaign 

headquarters, laying the ground- 
work for the campaign which will be 
upon us with the first fall davs. The 
first flush of enthusiasm after the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hoover inevitably died 
down, and harried workers set them- 
selves somewhat grimly to the task of har- 
monizing the conflicting statements which 
prominent Republicans would insist on 
making as to campaign issues and party 
programs; soliciting campaign funds, 
and giving respectful attention to hun- 
dreds of more or less important visitors 
from distant states who dropped in to 
report that Hoover is sure to carry the 
farm belt, eastern industrial district and 
all the hitherto doubtful border states, 
besides the solid women’s vote, the dry 
vote and the labor vote. One weary 
stenographer typing the daily statement 
for the press groaned: “What’s the use 
working like this if everything’s sewed 
up for Hoover anyway?” 

As long as Mr. Hoover was at his 
desk in the Commerce Department 
settling up his affairs before leaving 
for California, the seventh floor of the 
Commerce building looked like a drug 
store on the day of a one-cent sale. 
Straight from Kansas City to Washing- 
ton came hundreds of earnest local 
politicians who had long ago climbed 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Jane is not foolish or vain. She really thinks her success as Lady Teazle in her home town proves she should be a professional 


saving the Stage-Struck 


What Happens to the Women and Girls Who Flock Into New York Every 
Day to Go on the Stage? Thanks to the Woman's ‘Theatre 
Many Go Home and Others Turn to Other Work 


WO years ago a handful of 

women, each a success in one 

or more departments of the 

theatre, organized the Wom- 

an’s Theatre. What we lacked 
in numbers was made up in enthusiasm. 
The meetings were electric with ideas. 
We would produce plays written by 
women, with women directing them. 
Women would paint the scenery, de- 
sign the sets and costumes. Every 
branch of the establishment—the entire 
“tront of the house’—managers, treas- 
urers, press agents—all would be 
women. 

Outside comment was favorable— 
“What a splendid idea!”—“Like the 
one in Paris?”—‘Do you know, I’ve 
often wondered why some one didn’t—” 
—much praise, and so we started. 

But we started out to be something 
that, as yet, we aren’t. Let us explain 
what thus far has happened to us as a 
group, and let us add that we are ac- 
cepting what has unfolded as the work 
before us as philosophically and patient- 





By MABEL ROwLAND 
PRESIDENT, THE WoMAN’s THEATRE 


Illustrations by Helen E. Hokinson 


ly as one follows the arrow which reads 
“detour,” on a signpost. While it is 
entirely different from our original in- 
tention, there is not a single member 
who has not felt a thrill in the realiza- 
tion that she is a party to something of 
far greater importance in the scheme of 
things than—but we’re ahead of the 
story. 

At those early meetings we decided to 
invite the world to join our group, with 
memberships at anywhere from one dol- 
lar to one thousand dollars, thinking 
that the best way to finance our first 
production. That was to be a revue. 
It would make up in wit, novelty and 
cleverness what it lacked in solid gold 
curtains. Then there would be profits 
—if not on the first venture, then from 
the next one. 

We went so far as to decide that 
these profits should form the nucleus of 
a philanthropic fund. That is, in addi- 
tion to our original artistic aim, we ex- 
panded to include two departments: edu- 
cational—we would give advice and ar- 


range for auditions, and philanthropic— 
we would give material aid and shelter 
in case we encountered some _ stage 
aspirant needing temporary assistance or 
shelter. 

Our plan was perfect as plans go. 
‘ But it develops that this third 
and last feature of our three-fold policy 
—that of offering a haven of rest to the 
stranger within our gates, has been the 
one. We have been jiggled into action 
so fast and furious that with over- 
exercise we have become attenuated— 
but sinewy. We officers and members 
as individuals have given of our own 
time, labor and money that this group 
may survive and function on the one un- 
expected cylinder in the hope that the 
artistic end may get a break and ulti- 
mately support the other two when It 
“hits on all three.” 

You would be astonished to hear that 
the youth of our country were suffering 
in great numbers from some physica 
disease of a dangerous character. You 
would want to help in the work of sub- 
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duing such an epidemic. But how much 
do you care, personally, when you hear 
that the disease of wanting-to-act is as 
prevalent as pyorrhea, but far more ter- 
rible? There is no age limit—there is 
no known way to isolate the germ. That 
sounds facetious but it is written in 
dead earnest. 

Assuming that statistics are as confus- 
ing to others as they are to the writer, 
let us not cloud this brief story with 
“so many of these” and “so many of 
those”; but one figure is enlightening 
and will suffice: There are at least one 
thousand women—girls and women— 
arriving in New York City daily, to go 
on the stage! 

This fact must be surprising to most 
people, since it was such an astonishing 
revelation to us who are so much a part 
of the theatre. 

“Where do they come from?” you ask. 

They come from everywhere. From 
as far west as Texas and California. 
Many come from the Middle West. 
From little towns. From big cities— 
Cleveland, Cincinnati. From little 
places in the South you never heard of. 

They come here to New York to en- 
ter a profession requiring not only 
equipment and preparation, but natural 
endowment as well. A profession so 
overcrowded that there are about 
three hundred experienced actresses 
available for every part cast in a pro- 
duction. To this overcrowded profes- 
sion demanding a special fitness of 
art, training, health, courage, 
adaptability, authority, diction, 
good looks—and for success, a 
real feeling for the theatre, 
what do they bring? 

You should see what they do 
not bring. It is pathetic. 

These one thousand women 
arriving each day—what are 
they like? 

They are all ages, all sizes 
and shapes. Most of them are 
young. About one-half of one 
per cent have ability; less than 
that have any training or equip- 
ment. 


O we interview them 
all? No, thank good- 
ness we do not—that is, 

not yet. It would be fatal to 
us at our tender age if we had 
so great a number apply to us 
for aid. But the number 
steadily increases. 

Of course, the situation of 
these stage-struck girls would 
be eased considerably if they 
would come to us and consult 
us when they first arrive; but 
they either don’t know of us, or 
if they do they plan to seek an 
engagement in their own way. 
Usually they do not come to us 
until they are up against some 


difficulty. Perhaps this is be- “7 





cause even though they have heard of 
us and the way we function, they may 
fear to be discouraged. This is, de- 
cidedly, not our attitude at all. We are 
delighted to see real talent come to the 
theatre and we are quick to recognize 
it and ready to do whatever is possible 
to further the girl who really has some- 


thing. 
We find that most girls who come to 
New York really believe they are 


equipped to meet the competition—or 
rather, most of them don’t realize that 
there is competition. They have played 
“Portia” in the home town and been 
complimented by the home-folk—they 
have even had a wonderful notice in the 
home-town paper! Why should they 
hesitate ? 


ORE sensible aspirants, failing 
M to land, soon size up the situa- 
tion and are sane enough to be 
willing—often times anxious—to go 
back home. But there is the girl with 
more ego than logic who thinks that if 
she sticks she must win out. The only 
fly in the ointment of her copy-book 
philosophy seems to be that she just 
hasn’t managed to have Belasco see her 
yet. Once the dean sees her he will im- 
mediately recognize the woman he has 
been looking for. 
Then we have the older woman who 
has suffered in silence and reared a 


family—always knowing in her heart 
and soul that this family she was bear- 











few Janes welcome our advice. 
in a huff or give us an argument 


They either fly out 
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ing and raising was depriving the the- 
atre of its greatest actress! She is often 
over sixty. Don’t laugh. This is our 
toughest job—telling the older woman 
that the boat has gone. She had her 
own boat—the house with her husband 
and the kiddies. It should have been 
a home, but she tolerated it and hugged 
her secret desire to act to her drying 
breast. Now the children are married 
and she is free; but the tide has not 
waited and it is a great shock to this 
woman to realize it. Common sense 
will not do in these cases. These 
women have none of it—long-time 
chronic cases—they cannot face the facts. 

What do they expect from the 
theatre? They all expect the same— 
fame, glory, a handsome income, a path 
strewn with roses and electric letters. 
They long to be deafened with applause 
and blinded with the spotlights. 

Let us take a typical case, representa- 
tive of the majority. 

Jane Brown is twenty-four. She has 
come to New York from Columbus. 
Believe us when we say that Ohio does 
not yield Presidents alone — Jane 
Browns simply surge from Ohio. Jane 
is brunette and fairly good-looking; born 
in the better middle class. Her mother, 
a widow, was before her marriage a 
school teacher in the country. Her 
father was either a small-town doctor or 
a high-class clerk. If he had lived they 
would all—there are three other younger 
children—have been taken care of. 

The income is very skimpf, 
but now Jane is’ through 
high school, has finished her 
business course and has a good 
job with the local Ford Car 
Agency in their offices. But 
Jane can never forget the joy 
and the feeling of importance 
she experienced when the school 
paper wrote her up on the oc- 
casion of her performance of 
“Lady Teazle”’ in the school 
dramatic club. 


ANE’S mother listens to 
J her plans to come to New 

York and go on the stage 
and—here is the sad part—in- 
creases the mortgage so that her 
talented daughter may leave 
home, carry out her heart’s de- 
sire and command a very large 
salary out of which she can 
pay off the whole mortgage, put 
the family on Easy Street and 
live in luxury herself. 

Jane is not foolish nor vain. 
She really thinks that she is a 
Bernhardt in embryo and that 
she should be acting profes- 
sionally. With this very preva- 
lent illusion to make her dizzy, 
it is an easy matter for her to 
throw aside a good soft job 
where she is really useful and 
important and can count on a 
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prospect of reasonable advancement. 

Now, supposing that Jane, having 
heard about our work, comes to see us 
at once. We can tell her in about 
five minutes’ conversation what is 
best for Jane. We can tell her what 
conditions are, how many thousands of 
other Janes are waiting and have been 
waiting for months or even for years 
for the chance she expects and needs to 
get immediately. We can tell her of a 
geographical birthmark in her speech 
which she doesn’t realize because every- 
one she ever knew talks just as she does 
—they all say “wotter” for “water,” 
they have never had their r’s amputated. 
In fact, there are many reasons why 
Jane should not stay on and spend the 


mortgage money. 


Advising Jane 


ERY few Janes will welcome our 

\ advice at this stage of the game— 

very few. Jane either flies out in a 
huff, gives us an argument, or discredits 
our advice and warning with a little 
smile of superior wisdom. 

We advise her to go back and take 
up her old job and to interest herself in 
some little theatre organization which 
may be functioning there. Or to estab- 
lish a little laboratory theatre herself. 
We sympathize with any burning pas- 
sion she may have to act, but tell her 
frankly she will be happier with the 
theatre as a hobby, like golf, than strug- 
gling with poor equipment to make a 
living out of it. We offer to give her 
free advice and assistance in the estab- 
lishment of any little theatre work she 
may attempt and to continue our sup- 
port by correspondence. 

What happens then? 

Jane doesn’t like what we have said 
and she prefers not to believe it. She 
chases the rainbow until the mortgage 
money is gone. Then when Jane is 
finally convinced through her own ex- 
perience that she is not the world’s best 
actress—that there are few enough 
parts for really great and experienced 
players—Jane feels that she must go 
back and face the music. 

Bear in mind we are speaking now of 
the usual, well-reared and earnest type 
of girl—the girl in the majority among 
those who seek us. Naturally, there is 
a percentage who are not honest nor 
earnest with themselves nor anyone else. 
There is this same percentage of so- 
called “stage-struck” girls who arrive in 
New York as members of, or aspirants 
to, the “oldest profession” in the world, 
but who have told the folks back home 
they are going on the stage. These girls 
are just moral outlaws, posing as stage- 
struck. 

Unfortunately, the theatre, the 
hardest working workshop in the world, 
is blamed for luring these women to 
disaster. It is most unjust. Ninety per 


cent of the times that the word “actress” 
appears in the headlines about a police 
or coroner case, the only claim to the 
title “actress” is, the woman pretended 
to have left home to go on the stage. 

This little review of what we are do- 
ing takes this element into no further 
consideration than to say—they are a 
law unto themselves. Heaven knows we 
would be glad to help them if they 
wanted us to, but there is no use fooling 
ourselves—they don’t. 

To return to the regular girl—the 
sincere woman—what we are now trying 
to do is reach her before she leaves home 
and explain the whole situation to her, 
assuming that there are some who would 
really want to know the truth about the 
conditions governing the profession into 
which they are trying to break. We feel 
that it is only fair, not alone to their 
parents and to their communities, but to 
ourselves and to our community, to let 
them know of the wear and tear and 
expense in money and energy required 
and of the small chance for success on 
the stage, unless unusual qualifications 
are combined with luck. 

Of course if a girl has sufficient 
money—not blood money secured by 
mortgaging the home, that is another 
story. With money, plus, she can afford 
to wait and live in New York on the 
chance of getting an engagement. 

We women of the theatre know 
whereof we speak and we love the 
theatre better than anything else in the 
world, but we also know the steep paths 
to success and how crowded they are. 
We suffer to have to wet-blanket any 
girl’s hopes—we tell them the truth 
about their situation as gently as we can 
—but isn’t it kinder to discourage these 
obviously hopeless ones at the outset, 
especially when we know that if they 
will listen to us and adopt the theatre 
in little theatre form as a_ pastime, 
they will get the same amount of joy 
out of it? 


He Takes Her Name 


HERE are a number of profes- 

sional agencies through which the 

players seek and secure engage- 
ments. All theatre aspirants go to these 
agencies. The professional agent knows 
as soon as he sees a girl whether she has 
a chance in the world; but if she hasn’t, 
does he tell her? No. 

The agent is a busy man. He acts as 
go-between when a manager wants to 
cast a play and he has the whole profes- 
sion listed at his beck and call. He has no 
interest in the unknown applicant. He 
is not an altruist nor in business for his 
health, so why should he trouble to make 
himself unpleasant by being truthful ? 
He is impersonally polite and tells a 
girl to leave her name. His fourth 
assistant-secretary takes down her tele- 
phone number and personal description 
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on an index card. But this indexing 
does not discourage her. She doesn’t 
realize she is being fitted to a stencil. 

If a girl actually sees a manager, and 
looks absolutely hopeless to him, he does 
not take the trouble to tell her so 
either. He says “There is nothing just 
now, Miss Jones, but you never can tell, 
so you might keep in touch with the of- 
fice.” This is intended as a decent ‘‘out,” 
but it doesn’t discourage her. In fact, jf 
you don’t think the girls feel actually 
encouraged, just drop in at any man- 
ager’s office almost any morning or after- 
noon and see the “Keepers-in-touch.” 
It is terrible. 


The Little Theatre Cure 


T is terrible because it is affecting the 
homes out West—down South—all 
over. Families are broken up. Some 

women are afraid to admit failure to 
their families, some are too proud to do 
so and accept menial positions to keep 
body and soul together, so they can make 
the rounds of the offices, hoping against 
hope for their chance. 

But, to wax parliamentary for a mo- 
ment, we can “report progress,” having 
talked into a cheerful view and a philos- 
sophical attitude many girls who have 
come to us, already disappointed and 
convinced of the futility of their efforts 
to enter the theatre as_ professionals. 
Many girls who have felt confused and 
utterly beaten by their disappointment 
have thrilled to a new interest after we 
have talked with them in a familiar, 
understanding way. By hundreds they 
have gone home—to all parts of the 
country. 

Let those women who have escaped 
being stage-struck be not scornful. This 
malady is not trivial. You are fortu- 
nate to have been spared the burden of 
the urge, but it will help if you will 
recognize how deeply its victims are hurt 
when the urge is thwarted. If you are 
sheltered and “immune” you can do a 
great work—providing you like the 
theatre—if you will establish a labora- 
tory or little theatre in which to “cure” 
the young women of your community. 
Keep them from making the mistake of 
barging into New York to the sickening 
disappointments awaiting them. 

In this work of advising the stage- 
struck, some of the most prominent 
women of the theatre have wholehearted- 
ly helped—such women as Julia Arthur, 
Florence Reed, who is vice-president, 
Anita Loos, Mary Shaw, Madge Ken- 
nedy, May Buckley, Mrs. Fred Stone, 
Jessie Ralph and Dr. A. E. Newman. 
To them, women all over the country 
are indebted for a service of averting 
tragedy, of healing souls made morbid 
through disappointment. With this hu- 
man record, the Woman’s Theatre does 
not begrudge the delay in carrying out 
its original artistic aim. 
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A Lady Sits in Judgment 


How a Woman, Trained to Appraise Everything from Dogs to Ming Jars, Became 
A Justice of the United States Customs Court, Earning the Largest 


Salary Ever Paid to a Woman by the Government 


E arrived at Miss Cline’s 

office simultaneously, a pho- 

tographer, a mother with 

two small boys, an old lady 

and myself.. Somewhat bat- 
fled, a little annoyed, we were standing 
in the anteroom wondering which of us 
she would receive first when through 
the open doorway there suddenly hur- 
ried an alert, vivacious little person with 
bright black eyes. Of course she would 
see us and see us all at once! 

In two minutes we were all seated in 
Miss Cline’s ample office. In twelve 
minutes the office was empty and Miss 
Cline and I were in the elevator on our 
way to the Women’s City Club, where 
‘phone calls and congratulating friends 
weren't so likely to interrupt us. Here, 
over sweetbreads and new creamed as- 
paragus, Miss Cline undertook to tell 
me how it happened that she, Genevieve 
Cline of Cleveland, five feet one inch 
tall, had come to be the newly appointed 
Associate Justice of the United States 
Customs Court to sit in dignity in a 
black silk robe in a court in New York 
City, with a salary of ten thousand dol- 
lars and a life commission—the first 
woman ever selected for any Federal ju- 
dicial post outside the District of Co- 
lumbia, to receive the largest salary 
ever paid to any woman by the Govern- 
ment and hold one of the highest Fed- 
eral positions granted to anyone. 

“Well, you know,” she said, as I mar- 
veled at all this, “it is really just a pro- 
motion. I’m appraiser of merchandise 
at the Port of Cleveland now. This 
appointment by President Coolidge is 
simply the next step up.” 

“And how did you get the position 
you are leaving?” I asked. 

“President Harding appointed me to 
it,” she said succinctly. 

“But neither of these things just 
happened,” I persisted. 

By which degrees we proceeded back 
to the beginning of the story, which is 
that Miss Cline, never dreaming of the 
law or judgeships, began her career with 
ambitions to become a business woman. 
When she was a young girl she lived in 
Warren, Ohio, and at that time. just as 
vicycling and bobbed hair are fads which 
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sweep the community it was “the thing” 
in Warren to go to business college. 
Miss Cline wanted to be in the fashion 
but Warren was small and the school 
brand-new and she suspected that there 
might be a better business college in 
Cleveland, so she forsook Warren and 
went to the city to matriculate. 

She finished her course and then she 
wanted a job and got one at $4 a week. 
3ut she was afraid that her parents 
might object—a little afraid too (for 
she wasn’t out of her ’teens yet) that 
something might go wrong with the job 
or with herself in relation to it. So she 
kept it a secret for a month—until her 
salary was raised to $5 a week. This, 
she thought, was the proper, triumphant 
time to divulge her culpritude. Good 
psychology it was, for it is only very 
lately that young girls have been receiv- 
ing the sanction of their families to go 
off to big cities and earn their way 
alone, and not only her own family, but 
a good many of the other families of 
Warren were pretty much aghast when 
they heard the news of what Genevieve 
Cline had made bold to do. But since 


she had done it and made good at it, her 
family let her stay. 

Not for long, however. Miss Cline’s 
mother was not well, and she was the 
only unmarried girl in the family, so 
after two years it was decided that she 
had had her fling and now it was time 
for her to stay at home and be conven- 
tional like other young girls who did 
not “have to work.” The fact that 
one’s first duty is to one’s parents was 
not even debated in those days, so Miss 
Cline resigned her position and so ap- 
parently ended her career. 

It ended on a climactic note, how- 
ever, that must have been tantalizing to 
an ambitious young girl. Two weeks 
before she left, her employer called her 
to his office and said, “Miss Cline, you 
are valuable to us. If you will stay 
with our firm you can name your own 
salary.” It was a large manufacturing 
house, then just beginning to fore- 
shadow the dimensions to which it was to 
grow. If she had stayed she would have 
been a wealthy woman today. But she 
went home to her family and she passed 
the time as other girls did, helping her 
mother with the housekeeping, and that 
door was closed. 


UT if the spark is alive in you, 

they say, it won’t die. You can 

smother it until it dies down but 
it won’t go out. This might have been 
the end of the story so far as a career 
was concerned except for two things. 
One was a very great natural inclina- 
tion toward business affairs which 
wouldn’t be downed, try as she might 
to push it down, and the other was a 
much-beloved brother who didn’t want 
her to push it down. 

This brother, John A. Cline, was a 
lawyer, and in those years when Miss 
Cline was trying hard to squeeze her 
personality into a mold in which it 
didn’t seem to fit, she found herself 
somehow irresistibly attracted downtown 
to his law office. Things were being 
done there of the kind that fascinated 
her, and it was not long before she was 
ensconced in his office reading law. 

At the same time some of ‘that buoy- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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DEMOCRATIC 


MERICAN women will not 

forget that in 1920 the present 

Republican candidate for the 

presidency was one of twenty 

or thirty Republican digni- 

taries who signed a manifesto urging the 

friends ot the League of Nations to sup- 

port Warren G. Harding as the surest 

way of bringing about the entry of the 

United States into the League. A few 

months later, the Harding administra- 

tion, of which Mr. Hoover was an im- 

portant member, repudiated the League 

in toto, making it apparent that the 
manifesto was an appeal for votes. 

The whole weight of women’s influ- 
ence and the power given them by the 
ballot, should be employed to place the 
politics of the nation upon a plane of 
absolute honesty. In weighing the words 
of the Republican candidate, by which 
he is represented to the women as a 
“dry” candidate, I ask what basis is 
there for confidence that the hopes he 
now holds out to the prohibitionists are 
less illusory than those he held out to the 
friends of the League in 1920. 

“Dry” Democrats may, I believe, 
support Governor Smith with perfect 
equanimity because there is little basis 
for the belief that the personal opinions 
of the candidates conflict. Only Gov- 
ernor Smith has been conspicuously 
more frank and courageous in declar- 
ing his views. Mr. Hoover, up to date, 
has been evasive. Though declaring 
against repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, we must remember that it is the 
Volstead Act that is the chief ‘‘bone of 
contention.” These words from Mr. 
Hoover’s acceptance speech: “‘Modifica- 
tion of the enforcement laws which 
would permit that which the Constitu- 
tion forbids, is nullification,” imply that 
he would not be averse to modification 
along Constitutional lines. However, 
these words are not altogether clear, 
and the friends and foes of prohibition 
are left to interpret them as they will. 

The truth is that Governor Smith is 
not attacking the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and advocates modification of the 
Volstead Act only along Constitutional 
lines. Representation of him, therefore, 
as a “nullificationist’” emanates either 
from dishonest motive or from blind 
surrender to prejudice without examina- 
tion of the facts. I truly believe that a 
large part of the opposition to him is 
based upon “hearsay evidence” of his 
enemies, and lack of understanding of 
the man and his purposes. Five years 


ago he told the people of New York 
that in his opinion “the saloon is and 
ought always to be a defunct institution 
in this country.” 


In his memorandum 
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Why a Woman “Dry” 


Supports 


Governor Smith 


By Neue TayLoe Ross 


The JOURNAL invited the women of each of the major political 
parties to present the issues of the presidential election in a 


monthly page. 


This article is by the vice-chairman of the 


Democratic National-Committee in charge of Women’s Activities 


to the Republican Legislature of New 
York, approving its repeal of the state 
prohibition enforcement act, Governor 
Smith declared: “I yield to no man in 
my reverence and respect for the Con- 
stitution and I advocate nothing that 
will infringe upon the provisions of the 
Eighteenth Amendment.” « “After re- 
peal,” he continued, “there will still 
rest upon the peace officers the sacred 
responsibility of sustaining the Volstead 
Act with as much force and as much 
vigor as they would enforce any state 
law or local ordinance, and I shall ex- 
pect the discharge of that duty in the 
fullest measure by every peace officer 
in the state.” 

If it be said that bootleg liquor can be 
purchased in New York, the answer is 
that it may also be purchased everywhere 
else in the country, even in Federally 
governed Washington. Federal law en- 
forcement is indefensibly weak. I can- 
not understand the reasoning of “dry” 
Democrats who fail to throw the Repub- 
lican Party directly upon the defensive 
for the deplorable conditions that have 
developed under its eight years of full 
control and who, by support of the can- 
didate it now advances, endorse the pol- 
icy that has kept a former distiller at 
the head of the Federal enforcement 
department. 

The fact that it would take two- 
thirds of Congress and three-fourths of 
the states to repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment gives assurance of its per- 
manence. The distinction between the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act must be remembered. The 
latter is merely a statute providing an 
enforcement method. Though Gover- 
nor Smith pronounces it an ineffective 
provision and favors its alteration, he as- 
serts unequivocally his allegiance to it, 
so long as it is a law. In his telegram 
to the Houston Convention he reiterated 


for the benefit of the nation his oft-de- 
clared attitude toward the whole sub- 
ject of prohibition, when he said, ‘“The 
equal and even enforcement of law is 
the cornerstone upon which rests the 
whole structure of democratic govern- 
ment. If it is the will of the people of 
this nation I am to take an oath as 
President of the United States to pro- 
tect and defend our Constitution and 
laws, I will execute that oath to the 
limit of my ability without reservation 
or evasion. Common honesty compels 
us to admit that corruption of law en- 
forcement officials, bootlegging and law- 
lessness are now prevalent throughout 
the country. I am satisfied that with- 
out returning to the evils that grew from 
the SALOON, WHICH YEARS aco | 
HELD, AND ‘STILL HOLD, WAS AND 
OUGHT ALWAYS TO BE A DEFUNCT IN- 
STITUTION IN THIS COUNTRY, by the 
application of the Democratic principles 
of local self-government and _ state’s 
rights, we can secure real temperance, 
respect for law and eradication of exist- 
ing evils.” 


OW insistence that Governor 

Smith would countenance lax en- 

forcement is a charge against him 
of dishonesty. No other man in public 
life has more consistently and_ notably 
kept inviolate his official oath. As for 
myself, I believe him. 

Finally, let me say I do not acknowl- 
edge that prohibition is the only impor- 
tant problem confronting this nation, 
nor that the selection of a president 
should rest solely upon consideration of 
it. Prohibition, actually, is not an issue. 
We have it and neither party proclaims 
itself “wet” or “dry.” Paramount 
among the issues upon which this cam- 
paign must be waged is farm relief, and 
restoration of common honesty in gov- 
ernment. 
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World Peace 


By Mrs. Atvin T. Her?’ 


This is a campaign page supplied by the Republican National 


Committee in response to the JOURNAL'S invitation. 


Mrs. 


Alvin T. Hert, who writes this article, is vice-chairman of the 
Republican National Committee in charge of Women’s Activities 


HE election of Herbert 
Hoover to the presidency 
would elevate to the White 
House a man whose train- 
ing in international sympathy 

is without precedent in the history of 
government. That such an individual. 
occupying the highest executive position 
in the world, would have an immeas- 
urable opportunity to promote peace and 
good will among nations seems to be a 
justifiable assumption. 

His name is associated with kindness 
to suffering humanity to the borders of 
civilization. Like others who have held 
a protecting arm over the downtrodden 
and innocent victims of blind force dur- 
ing periods of strife, he has won the 
everlasting gratitude of those whom he 
saved. His later career has been a pro- 
cession of gigantic relief projects, of 
such vast scope that the world is still 
discovering new and fascinating details 
to marvel over. 

From the beginning of his remarkable 
progress, Herbert Hoover has studiously 
ignored international jealousies in deal- 
ing with his fellow men. He has recon- 
ciled groups whose conflicting nationali- 
ties threatened to block agreements for 
the development of mining properties. 
He flatly refused to continue with at 
least one great project where he was in 
charge of the engineering features, be- 
cause two European countries were 
continually bickering over control of the 
ownership. 

Caught with Mrs. Hoover in Tient- 
sin during the Boxer siege in 1900, he 
immediately took charge of food ration- 
ing and displayed remarkable ability in 
the face of an extremely difficult situa- 
ton. Though the food stores of the 


harassed handful there were extremely 
slender, Hoover saw that friendly Chi- 
nese who had fled to the whites for pro- 
tection from the Boxers received their 





daily ration, too. Then but twenty-five 
years of age, he displayed the same de- 
termination, courage and inflexible will 
power that have since made him one of 
the world’s really great men. 

His work during the world war and 
its aftermath, including his services as 
chief executive of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council of the allied-nations, was 
certainly the equivalent of a lifetime of 
experience in the promotion of interna- 
tional understanding and good will. 
When he says that he has witnessed 
as much of the horror and suffering of 
war as any other American, and from 
that experience has derived a deep pas- 
sion for peace, his countrymen know 
that he does not indulge in a platitude. 
The horrors of settlement of national 
differences by force of arms have etched 
themselves so vividly on his memory 
that he has become one of the most sin- 
cere advocates of world peace this na- 
tion has ever produced. 

That very sincerity, growing out of 
experience rather than theory, leads 
Herbert Hoover to advocate sensible, 
workable processes in the promotion of 
world amity. He favors a foreign policy 
which shall have but one object, that of 
the continuance of peace, but he does not 
propose that this nation shall sacrifice 
either honor or respect in promoting that 
object. Hoover has learned by observa- 
tion, if he did not already know it, that 
the nation which has no preparedness 
for defense commands no respect from 
its neighbors and rivals. 


EACE, he believes, may best be 
promoted by avoiding causes of in- 
ternational offense. Building of 
international good will, he thinks, de- 
pends upon wise and sympathetic han- 
dling of international relations. He 
views the offer by this country of trea- 
ties to all nations renouncing war as an 
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instrument of national policy, as proof 
that we have every desire to cooperate 
with the rest of the world, but at the 
same time he does not favor abandon- 
ment of the traditional American policy 
of freedom from foreign entanglements. 
As President he has pledged himself to 
cooperate with the League of Nations in 
its effort to further scientific, economic 
and social welfare and to bring about 
further limitation of armament. He will 
not foster any movement for the adher- 
ence of the United States to the League, 
however. 

Arbitration of national disagreements 
by tribunals acting upon well-defined 
principles of international law strength- 
ens the foundation of peace, according 
to Mr. Hoover’s observation, and he is 
prepared to continue the interest which 
the United States now takes in the main- 
tenance of such tribunals. 

A practical instance of Hoover’s de- 
sire to preserve international accord and 
to do away with all unnecessary causes 
of friction between nations was given a 
few months ago when a word from him 
in Washington resulted in the omission 
of an inscription perpetuating hatred 
from the balcony of the new library of 
the University of Louvain, for which he 
raised most of the funds. The imme- 
diate displeasure exhibited by certain ex- 
tremist groups of the local populace over 
the adoption of Hoover’s suggestion 
meant nothing to him beside the proba- 
bility that an accusing assertion over the 
door of that magnificent structure would 
continue to stir rancor in the souls of 
the people of two neighboring nations. 


AVING seen world peace as a 

mirage for such a considerable 

period of his life, Herbert 
Hoover may now be expected to forego 
no opportunity to aid in making it a 
reality. The resort of embittered peo- 
ples to arms has played havoc with some 
of his business ventures; it interrupted 
his pursuance of a very successful pro- 
fessional career, but in doing so gave 
him a far greater opportunity to develop 
his capabilities and talents. And now as 
the mirage assumes more and more the 
appearance of reality, and the nations of 
the world build and prosper, while hop- 
ing for continued peace, there has come 
to Mr. Hoover the greatest opportunity 
of all to promote those principles first 
disseminated in this country by his 
Quaker ancestors. 

His speech of acceptance, as well as 
several previous utterances in which he 
has given a concise expression of his 
views, tell the American people that he 
is fully equal to that opportunity. 





Preparing for a knockout 


ITH the acceptance speeches 

all made, the candidates of 

the major political parties, as 

September opens, are squared 

off for battle—and the cam- 
paign is on—the most interesting cam- 
paign in years. Second in interest, if 
one measures the headlines, has been the 
preparation to sign in Paris the multi- 
lateral treaty against war, support of 
which was implied in both party plat- 
forms. Meantime, somewhat suddenly, 
the United States proceeded to sign 
with the Nationalist Government of 
China a treaty restoring full tariff au- 
tonomy to China, as an affirmation of 
our policy of friendship to the Far East- 
ern republic. In Mexico a complicated 
situation of great drama and _ political 
import continued to reveal itself as an 
aftermath of the assassination of Presi- 
dent-elect Obregon. Abroad an accord 
on naval policy between France and 
Great Britain aroused much _ interest 
and speculation pending publication of 
its terms. 





Signing the Anti-War Pact 


ORE than a year of negotia- 
M tions preceded the signing of 

the multilateral treaty renounc- 
ing war as an instrument of national 
policy. As we went to press, this 
treaty was yet to be signed, but Secre- 
tary Kellogg, the author of the treaty in 
its final form, was on his way to Paris 
and arrangements had been made for 
the meeting of the statesmen of the fif- 
teen nations at present concerned, in the 
same room of the Quai d’ Orsay where 
President Wilson announced the League 
of Nations. Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
because of ill health, was not listed 


among the signers, his place being taken 
by Lord Cushendun, but Dr. Strese- 
mann, German Foreign Minister, was 
expected. Dr. Stresemann’s acceptance 
of the invitation to come to Paris for 
the signing of such a treaty gives the oc- 
casion an added significance. 

Despite the willingness of fourteen 
nations of Europe to sign with the 
United States a treaty renouncing war 
as an instrument of policy, there re- 
mains a difference between Europe and 
the United States as to the significance 
of this act. Secretary Kellogg early 
last month declared again that the mul- 
tilateral treaty did not involve the 
United States in European affairs and 
was merely an_ instrument through 
which governments declared anti-war 
policies for themselves. Certainly there 
are no sanctions in the compact. But 
Europe persists in believing that Ameri- 
ca assumes moral responsibility for 
helping preserve peace, if not by armed 
aid, then by refusal of supplies and 
money to a war-making nation. For Eu- 
rope the important phase of the treaty 
is an American assumption of a new in- 
ternational réle. This difference be- 
tween the United States and Europe 
does not prevent the occasion from 
marking a notable change in the atti- 
tude toward war of a modern world. 


Nicaragua Again 


ICARAGUA crept back into 
N the news when another group 

of Sandino’s followers volun- 
tarily surrendered to the American ma- 
rines. This brings the total surrenders 
in one month to more than six hundred 
and points to the end of Sandino’s activi- 
ties before the long-awaited presidential 
elections. The organization for these 
has now been completed, under the su- 
pervision of Brigadier-General Frank R. 
McCoy, representative of President 
Coolidge. In the meantime the political 
situation has improved. The threatened 
split in the Conservative Party has not 
taken place and nominations for presi- 
dent and vice-president have been agreed 
upon by the leaders of the two former 
Conservative factions, President Diaz 
and General Chamorro. Adolfo Benard 
and Julio Cardenal are the candidates. 
General Moncada heads the Liberal 
ticket. 
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The Socialist Platform 


HE Socialist candidate for Presi- 

dent, Norman Thomas, opened 

his campaign before an audience 
of twenty-five thousand in Brooklyn, 
He stressed the similarity between the 
two major political parties and promul- 
gated his platform—‘‘Peace, Freedom, 
and Plenty.” In the “peace” plank js 
included a strong declaration against im- 
perialism. By freedom is meant civil 
liberty and justice to the poor, “especial- 
ly if the poor are also workers, strikers, 
radicals, aliens or Negroes.” Mr. 
Thomas takes issue with the Republican 
prosperity thesis by denying Secretary 
Davis’s figures concerning unemploy- 
ment. These, which set the figure at 
1,800,000, have been disputed before. 
There is no way of gathering reliable 
figures on unemployment. Mr. 
Thomas’s estimate is 4,000,000, and he 
advocates a proper record of unemployed, 
a nation-wide system of public non- 
profit-making employment exchanges, a 
carefully planned program of public 
works and unemployment insurance. 


The Runaway Blackmer 


HE last word on the oil scandal 
is continually postponed. We are 
reminded of that by President 
Coolidge’s order for the arrest of Henry 
M. Blackmer, millionaire oil man and 




















Blackmer clings to Paris 


missing witness of the Teapot Dome 
trial. He is wanted on Grand Jury 
indictments charging him with per 
jury due to his alleged failure to make 
proper income-tax returns. Blackmer 
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is undergoing a self-imposed exile in 
France. But whether he will be extra- 
dited or not was a question, as the 
French law has no parallel for the 
crime of perjury as defined by law in 
this country. 

James E. O’Neil is another Ameri- 
can oil man who also exiled himself in 
order to escape testifying at the Teapot 
Dome trials. He and Blackmer are 
alleged each to have received a third of 
the $3,000,000 in Liberty Bonds that 
the Continental Trading Company made 
out ot the Teapot Dome transactions. 


Kellogg and China 
ECRETARY KELLOGG, with a 


speed that establishes a record in 

international affairs, took the lead 
in concluding with the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China a treaty for the res- 
toration to China of “complete tariff 
autonomy.” The treaty was signed at 
a moment when a number of nations 
were discussing whether or not to enter 
upon negotiations for revision of their 
trade treaties. By this act the United 
States leads the other nations of the 
world in showing a conviction that the 
present government is stable. 

The treaty is a simple one, declaring 
for tariff autonomy on a most-favored- 
nation basis and is to be effective Janu- 
ary Ist. The next step by our Govern- 
ment toward revision of other so-called 
unequal treaties has not been revealed, 
but it is assumed that it will be in the 
direction of extraterritorial rights. 

A further indication of our confidence 
in the new Chinese Government is the 
Washington order calling 1,350 marines 
home from China. All this is in ac- 
cordance with our traditional friendship 
for China and has greatly strengthened 
our position in the Far East. 

Other powers are expected to follow 
the United States in de facto or formal 
recognition of the new government, and 
the League of Nations has already rec- 
ognized the new Chinese Government 
by accepting Mr. Sao-ke Alfred Sze, 
Chinese Minister at Washington, as 
head of the Chinese delegation to the 
September meeting of the League As- 
sembly. 

Meantime the fifth plenary session of 
the Nationalist Party has ended at 
Nanking. During its course inter-party 
difficulties seem to have been smoothed 
over and the way opened for adoption 
of an ambitious program for demobiliza- 
tion and financial reform. 


Mexican Drama 


YHILE José de Leon Toral, 
W the slayer of President-elect 
Obregon of Mexico, awaited 

trial, a domestic situation that most of 
the outside world knows nothing of was 
revealed. There is a sharp differentia- 


tion in Mexico between the agrarians, 
of which Obregon was the leader, and 
organized labor, which has received the 
greater share of the benefits of the revo- 
lution. Followers of Obregon ascribed 
“psychological responsibility” for their 
leader’s death to Morones, head of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor and Sec- 
retary of Labor in the Calles Cabinet. 
As a result, Morones resigned. Two 
other labor leaders holding government 
positions resigned at the same time. Po- 
litical tension between the Government 
and the followers of General Obregon 
was eased, however, when Calles was 
reported as having said that he would 
not remain in office after December 1, 
when his term expires, and it appeared 
likely that Aaron Saenz, Governor of 
the State of Nuevo Léon, a close friend 
of General Obregon, would be named 
Provisional President. 

Meantime, the religious issue was not 
lost sight of. Calles blamed the Catho- 
lic clergy for the assassination. The is- 
sue was further intensified by police find- 
ings which laid the tragedy directly to 
the desire of Toral to free his Church. 
This conclusion Toral corroborated, as- 
suming complete responsibility for his 
act. He said, however, that he was in- 
directly influenced by the Mother Su- 
perior of a convent (Mother Concep- 
cion, who seemed destined to play an 
important part in the trial) when she 
said that the Church in Mexico would 
never have peace so long as President 
Calles or Obregon was in power. 

Mexican bishops have issued a state- 
ment defending the Church from the 
charge of responsibility for the assassina- 
tion, and the Osservatore Romano, semi- 
official Vatican newspaper, implies that 
the religious issue was brought in as an 
alibi for what it maintains was a politi- 








Good friends, as usual 


cal murder. In a very dangerous situa- 
tion, Mexicans have maintained their 
tranquillity, and a plea has come from 
Ambassador Morrow for confidence in 
the Mexican Government. 


British Unemployment 


NEMPLOYMENT is demon- 
[ | strably Great Britain’s greatest 

tragedy. Attention was called 
to this when it became a political issue 
in the House of Commons. The ratio 
of unemployment after falling below ten 
per cent, has risen once more to eleven 





Man is still only an experiment 


per cent of approximately twelve million 
workers. The coal mining industry is 
the chief contributor to this army. Its 
surplus of 200,000 men is now regarded 
as permanent and emigration seems the 
only hope. But so desperate is the con- 
dition of the coal miners that they could 
not, if they wanted to, leave for Aus- 
tralia or Canada without assistance all 
along the way. The textile, building 
and shipbuilding trades are also hard 
hit. 


War on Insects 


N international conference that 

got less publicity than it de- 

served was the gathering of en- 
tomologists at Cornell in August. Eu- 
ropean statesmen in Paris the same 
month gathered to sign a treaty renounc- 
ing war. The entomologists met to de- 
clare war—against insects whose dam- 
age in America alone is estimated at 
$2,000,000,000 a year. The insects’ ad- 
vantage over man comes from their 
longer experience on earth. They know 
their way about. Man is, comparatively 
speaking, a newcomer. But if he does 
not master these myriad small enemies, 
they may master him. 


A Naval Accord 
IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, 

in a recent debate on British for- 
eign policy, announced that Great 
Britain and France had reached an 
agreement about naval armament that 
he believed would remove a “great 
obstacle” in cutting down the navies of 
the world. The provisions of the agree- 
ment, which have not been made public 
as we go to press, have been submitted 
to the governments of other great sea 

(Continued on page 39) 





Little Stories 


Miss Koonz behind the counter of her lunch cart in the Jersey meadows 


Open Day 
By Harriet 


UT, ma’am, that ain’t ever 
done in a lunch cart!” .. 
“Well, it is going to be done 
now,” answers Miss Bea- 
trice Koonz firmly. 

And bright paint is applied to the 
ceiling; neat white curtains are hung at 
the windows; while the manager shrugs 
his shoulders, the chef looks on askance 
and the counter men simply grin. But 
the truck-driver customers like it, rough 
and ready characters though they may 
be. 

“It’s so nice and clean,” they say ad- 
miringly. 

And are they frightened away by the 
feminine touch? Not a bit of it! Out 
they go to tell their friends. The repu- 
tation of a wayside diner travels far and 
fast. 

So trade is booming at the “Silver 
Line Diner”’ settled in its neat patch of 
ground just outside of Jersey City, 
where the Lincoln Highway begins its 
disheartening journey across the New- 
ark meadows. And one shouldn’t call 
it a lunch cart. It is a wayside diner 
de luxe, firmly established on a founda- 
tion and painted a beautiful gray in- 
stead of the commonplace lunch cart 
yellow. And no plebeian advertising 


and Night 


B. SKIDMORE 


signs are allowed to mar its exterior. 

“The vista isn’t so delightful,” ad- 
mits its owner, Miss Koonz, with a 
smile, “but perhaps the contrast is all 
the more to our advantage. You see, 
I’m going to plant shrubs here and put 
a white fence across the back there and 
seed all this barren ground in front of 
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of Real People 


aus: so it will seem like a true oasis in 
the desert.” 

Miss Koonz is well-known in Jersey 
City as a genius among organizers. 

“But I got tired of organizing things 
tor other people,” she answered when 
asked how she had happened to choose 
this form of self-expression as her life 
work—and in her look one could see 
memories of many past drives for this 
or that—‘‘so I decided to organize some- 
thing that would bring me in an in- 
come and yet leave me lots of free 
time.” 

“And does it?” was the question. 

“Well, it does bring in quite a pleas- 
ant income in spite of my friends’ pessi- 
mistic forebodings, but I don’t know 
about the free time. Perhaps that will 
come later. Of course, I have a man- 
ager who is supposed to look after 
everything—the food, the men _ under 
him, the cleanliness; but, after all, 
someone must look after the manager. 

“And then there are always emer- 
gencies,”’ she went on. “I always have 
to be ready to step in. One time it was 
the supply of cooking gas which gave 
out and, summoned by ’phone at two 
o'clock in the morning, I had to dash 
over to Elizabeth in the car and col- 
lect another tank.” 

“Couldn’t you have 
morning?” someone asked. 

“No, our sign says ‘open day and 
night.’ It wouldn’t have done to close 
down for a moment.” 

So even “if it can’t be done in a 
lunch cart,” we are willing to wager the 
most expensive dish on its bill of fare 
that it can be done in the “Silver Line 
Diner” as long as there is Miss Beat: 
rice Koonz to know the reason why. 


waited until 


The Best ‘‘Man’’ for the Job 


By Frances Drewry McMULLEN 


EW YORK’S great new Medi- 

cal Center, a city of hospitals 

and research laboratories perched 
on the banks of the Hudson, will have 
an entire floor in one of its skyscrapers 
given over to the most thoroughgoing 
investigation ever made into the causes, 
diagnosis and treatment of that weird 
inflammation of the brain’ known 
scientifically as epidemic encephalitis, 
popularly as sleeping sickness. For their 
foundation these researches will have 
the most complete survey ever under- 
taken of work already done on the dis- 
ease. And this foundation, in its turn, 


will rest on the labor and resourceful- 
ness of a woman. 

When the group of leading New 
York specialists appointed to adminis- 
ter the fund set aside for this survey 
by William J. Matheson, chemist and 
financier, cast about recently for the 
best possible person for the job, their 
choice fell on Dr. Josephine B. Neal, 
of the New York City Health Depart- 
ment. In consequence, Dr. Neal has 
spent much of her time during the last 
year buried in the stacks of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Over the 


learned seclusion of its library she has 
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her own private nook—hardly room 
enough for two desks and a filing cabi- 
net—\vhere she keeps before her the 
outline of her task. There are four 
long drawers packed full of cards, 
each card representing a book or an 
article, all of which have been or are 
to be read and abstracted by Dr. Neal 
and her assistant, also a woman physi- 
cian. Thus, everything that has been 
produced on this subject will be gath- 
ered together in one place to serve as 
a starting point for future work. Com- 
munication by letter has been estab- 
lished with investigators all over the 
world, and last spring Dr. Neal trav- 
eled abroad to inquire into the researches 
and visions of European experts. 

The woman on whom this important 
study has been laid is a quietly moving, 
quietly talking person, somewhat old- 
fashioned looking, with the braids of 
her dark hair circling her broad, smooth 
forehead. Her slightly stooped form, 
her thoughtful demeanor, give the im- 
pression of special suitability to her 
task. She is the academic type, one 
might say. But he who so sums her 
up reckons without the other half of 
her day. She is also one of the most 
active physicians in New York. 

At any time of day or night, on Sun- 
day or on holidays, wherever and when- 
ever the summons calls her, Dr. Neal 
may be found at the bedside of suffer- 
ers from meningitis and other acute 
disturbances of the central nervous sys- 
tem, her specialty. Being at the beck 
and call of any doctor in need of a 
consultant, she probably sees more such 
cases a year than any other specialist in 


the city. There are mornings with test 
tubes at the municipal research vaccine 
and chemical laboratories in quest of 
light on rare diseases, but her post as 
chief of the division of applied therapy 
of the New York Health Department 
is far from a swivel- 
chair job. The re- 
search she does is 
largely clinical in 
nature. In fact, the 
life of a health de- 
partment consultant, 
as she has seen it, is 
just about the near- 
est thing left to that 
of the old-time coun- 
try doctor. 
There was 
snowy winter 
for instance, 
stands out 
larly in Dr. Neal’s 
memory, when her 
journeyings took her, 
despite the elements, 
from Tottenville, 
Staten Island, over many miles to City 
Island, at the opposite extremity of 
the metropolis, where the doctor who 
had called her met her at the then end 
of the subway for a ten-mile drive in 
an open car. ‘There were strenuous 
days during the war, when private prac- 
titioners were scarce and _ conditions 
were so acute that her staff of twenty- 
five were overworked. In recent years 
more normal conditions have permitted 
the reduction of her staff te two physi- 
cians, both men, and two laboratory 
assistants; but hard days still recur. 


one 

day, 
that 
particu- 


Eighty-Seven Years Young 


By Louise FUNsToN SHIELDS 


Mary Elizabeth Post 
Who has taught three generations 
in Yuma, Arizona 


ARY ELIZABETH POST, 

eighty-seven years young, Citi- 

zen of Yuma, Arizona, refused 
to retire from teaching when she was 
pensioned sixteen years ago. The Ari- 
zona legislature gave that recognition 
to her fiftieth year of service. 

“Why should I give up my greatest 
pleasure?” she said the other day as she 
sat with the sunshine flooding her book- 
lined study in the quaint adobe house 
which has been her residence for many 
years. The dark eyes behind the glasses 
twinkled. 

“As soon as my pension enabled me 
to live without working,” she continued, 
“T quit teaching as a job and began 
teaching as a pastime. I dropped out 
of the public school routine and de- 
voted myself to my favorite occupation 
—training candidates for citizenship.” 


Dr. Josephine Neal 
Expert on sleeping sickness 
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Through such labors as these Dr. 
Neal qualified for the recent additional 
responsibilities with which she has been 
honored. She is a veteran of eighteen 
years’ medical experience in highly spe- 
cialized city work. At the time of her 
graduation from the 
Cornell University 
Medical School in 
1910, opportunities 
for young women 
doctors were nothing 
like what they are 
now. But that year 
the Bureau of Labo- 
ratories of the New 
York City Health 
Department initiated 
its division of applied 
therapy. The open- 
ing was offered to 
Dr. Neal, and there 
she has remained. 

Brought up on a 
farm in Maine, she 
long clung to the 
dream of getting 
away from the rush and clamor of the 
city to a more congenial environment, 
and these dreams were revived for a 
time a year or so ago by a call from 
Smith College to fill the post of coliege 
physician. The hold of her specialty, 
however, was too strong, and the ob- 
scure path of epidemic encephalitis drew 
her on. 

And so, in the hours that consulting 
physicians leave free to her, Dr. Neal 
digs deep, preparing the field for the 
forthcoming campaign against sleeping 
sickness. 


Photo by Gessford 


It was this passion for making good 
citizens which held Miss Post in Arizo- 
na when she came in 1872, after teach- 
ing in a New England “select school 
for young ladies,’ to a desert of cactus 
and sage brush. She found in the trad- 
ing station of Yuma only two Ameri- 
can families. The other residents were 
Mexican’ families and unattached 
American men. 

“T enjoyed a flutter of excitement,’ 
she said, “in being the first Americar 
young woman in this ‘Glory Hole’ min- 
ing district, where the streets were 
thronged with good bad-men and bad 
good-men, all crazed by the prospect of 
striking it rich. I never went on the 
street unaccompanied. When I would 
see the shutters of the Mexican homes 
and the American rooming houses 
opened a crack for a glimpse of ME, I 
felt all the thrill of being the chief ex- 
hibit in a parade.” 

Miss Post described the gayeties of 
those first years, picnics and steamboaf 
excursions on the Colorado River, vaca- 
tion trips amidst the cooler breezes of 
the Gulf of California, and an occa- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The anxious heir must wait for her property 


until the red tape is unwound and the Federal and the state inheritance taxes paid 


The High Cost of Inheriting 


Do You Know How Many States Can Tax Your Money? And How 
Much? Read This Article and Take Warning 


HERE was an old gentleman 

who died believing that he 

was leaving his wife an in- 

heritance sufficient to provide 

for her all her days. But 
taxes amazing and various (and the ex- 
penses incident thereto) ate half of it 
away. So that she had to go to live 
with her children. 

And there was a widow who inher- 
ited a goodly sum from her husband in 
stocks of very good security. But red 
tape and red tape interminable had to 
be unwound until before she had access 
to her money the widow died. 

Another man left a_ fortune, he 
thought, to his daughter, but by the 
time legal formalities were terminated 
it was found that the property had de- 
preciated so far, and taxes risen so high, 
that the unhappy young woman had to 
pay more in taxes than she _ received 
from the estate. 

Although these stories are extreme, 
they are true, and experiences similar 
although not so bad, add to the grief 


By Mary CAMERON 


Cartoon by Harry Turner 


of many an heir. Which leads to the 
question—just what does it cost to se- 
cure an inheritance? And what should 
the wary legator know about leaving his 
money ? 

Many of the people who saw in the 
papers last year that the Federal Estate 
Tax exemptions had been raised and the 
tax rates lowered leapt to the cheerful 
conclusion that the war being over and 
pressing need for large revenues over, 
inheritance tax troubles were over, too. 
Unhappily, however, they are wrong. In- 
heritance taxes are not going down, they 
are climbing up. In the last ten years 
they have increased some two hundred 
per cent. and the end is only to be 
guessed at. The several states now need 
revenue worse than the nation, and 
what the Federal Government is _re- 
linquishing they are seizing. 

Worse, these states—greedy, cautious, 
lenient, bold, according as their respec- 
tive legislators see the light—by laying 
down a variety of laws have made the 
situation so complicated that tax experts 


themselves find it hard to keep posted. 
More confusing still, legislators are 
tinkering with these laws so industri- 
ously, changing them so rapidly, that 
even the map of Europe after the wat 
is hardly a fit analogy. In fact, tax 
experts now seriously advise their clients 
to have their wills gone over every two 
years to make sure that their provisions 
are in accord with the latest changes in 
inheritance taxation. 

However, through the chaos and the 
flux legislation is evolving toward a 
time when taxes will be, if not lower, 
at least simpler and relatively uniform. 


‘In the meantime, these are the things 


one should know about the situation 
now. Roughly, there are two kinds of 
inheritance taxes—Federal and_ state. 
The Federal inheritance tax is one tax, 
singular number. State taxes, unfortu- 
nately, are hydra-headed. 

If your estate aggregates less than 
$100,000 you may forget the Federal 
Estate Tax. You are exempted. If 
not, you should know merely that it !s 
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graduated according to the size of the 
estate, but that it remains constant re- 
gardless of where the property is located 
or of what it consists, regardless of 
who the beneficiary is or what his or 
her relation to you may be, and can be 
paid without complications or delay. 

State taxes can be disposed of with 
less dispatch. Florida, Alabama, Ne- 
vada and the District of Columbia have 
none. Florida, indeed, zealous to 
attract rich residents, has gone to the 
length of forbidding by constitutional 
amendment the passage of an_inherit- 
ance tax law. Of the remaining states, 
some have inheritance taxes, some have 
estate taxes, and many have both. They 
and their rates vary so widely that to 
be specific is very difficult. 

No state can be called typical, but 
because the inheritance tax laws in all 
states follow the same general pattern, 
any one state can illustrate, at least, the 
form of inheritance taxation. Because 
it is a large, densely populated, promi- 
nent state, suppose we take New York. 
In New York, as in all states, bene- 
ficiaries are divided into classes. New 
York has four classes. Heirs in Class 
A are father, mother, husband, wife, 
child, adopted child, lineal descendant. 
Heirs in Class B are brother, sister, 
wife or widow of son, husband of 
daughter, or mutually acknowledged 
child. Class C embraces all others ex- 
cept Class D. Under Class D come 
gifts for various charitable, educational 
and benevolent purposes. Some states, 
dividing relationships more minutely, 
have still other classifications. 


Some States Are Greedy 
H ie in Class A are entitled to 


a lower rate than heirs in Class 

B; heirs in Class C have a 
higher rate than those in Class B, and 
so on, the rate growing increasingly 
higher as the relationship grows more 
remote. Gifts to charities and other 
benevolences are generally exempted 
from taxation, however. In each class, 
too, there are certain exemptions. In 
New York, heirs under Class A (except 
lineal descendants of the second genera- 
tion) are entitled to an exemption of 
$5,000. In New York the first $25,000 
of the estate above the exemption pass- 
ing to the heir are taxed at one per cent, 
the next block between $25,000 and 
$100,000 is taxed at two per cent, in- 
terest in the estate valued between $100,- 
000 and $200,000 at three per cent, 
and all over $200,000 at four per cent. 
From beneficiaries in Class B two per 
cent of the first $25,000 is taken, this 
gradually rising, as the heir’s interest 
grows larger, to five per cent. Bene- 
ficiaries in Class C must pay a tax of 
five per cent on the first $25,000 they 
receive, this rising to eight per cent where 
the share exceeds $200,000. 


Some states have a lower rate than 


this; in many states it is much higher. 
One particularly greedy state, Washing- 
ton, begins with a levy of two per cent 
which rises to forty per cent. Others— 
Pennsylvania and New Hampshire not- 
ably —allow no tax exemption to 
widows or minor children, while Michi- 
gan generously allows $30,000. The 
average exemption is $10,000. 


When Several States Tax 


F this ended the story of taxation it 
| would be simple enough. But these 

are the mere preliminaries of taxa- 
tion. If we were liable to taxation only 
by the states in which we own property, 
this would seem not too confusing; but 
are you aware that stocks and bonds 
may be taxed by the state in which 
their owner resides, by the state in 
which they are physically located (in a 
safe-deposit box, for instance) and by 
the state or states in which the company 
was incorporated? 

Real estate can be taxed only once— 
in the state where it is located. But 
one share of stock can be levied upon 
by as many as six states. And if one 
owns several kinds of stocks or bonds 
still more states may demand a share. 
One notable estate, in fact, was levied 
upon by eighteen states. 

To illustrate how this happens, con- 
sider the trials of Mrs. Jones, say, of 
Hackensack, New Jersey. Mr. Jones, 
besides their home in Hackensack, 
owned some property in Minnesota, and 
in a safe-deposit box in a New York 
bank he had some shares of stocks and 
bonds of various kinds. Not a large 
estate—but enough to provide for Mrs. 
Jones comfortably. 

She, not knowing what to do after 
his death (her husband had named no 
executor), employs a lawyer who tells 
her that although Mr. Jones’s entire 
estate was willed to her she can neither 
take possession of it nor receive any in- 
come from it until deeds of transfer 
have been secured, these waiting, in 
turn, upon inheritance tax proceedings. 
This seems logical enough to Mrs. 
Jones, but when he tells her that this 
will probably take some months she is 
dismayed and when he outlines the pro- 
ceedings involved she is still more dis- 
turbed. 

In order to obtain a deed of transfer 
of the Minnesota property she must pay 
inheritance taxes in Minnesota, and in 
order to retain possession of her home in 
New Jersey she must pay taxes in New 
Jersey. To this end her lawyer must 
prepare papers and exchange letters 
with the taxing commissions in these 
states. This is simple, however, com- 
pared with the efforts necessary to get 
the legal transfer of her stocks and 
bonds. It happened that her husband 
held stock in a railroad which was in- 
corporated in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia, which means 
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that taxes on these stocks must be paid 
in four states—in New Jersey, because 
she lived in New Jersey, in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Virginia be- 
cause the railroad was incorporated in 
these states. 

This may take a few weeks, or it may 
take many months. It may be accom- 
plished smoothly, or there may be seri- 
ous complications which will necessitate 
the cooperation of a local lawyer in 
one of these states. In the meantime 
the stocks may decline in value. No 
matter, taxes must be paid on the orig- 
inal valuation even though it may de- 
cline from a dollar a share to ten cents, 
and no matter how much she may wish 
to sell, it cannot be done until they are 
duly transferred to her name. 

After Mrs. Jones’s lawyer has _ re- 
peated this tedious procedure with sev- 
eral kinds of stocks, she begins to realize 
that although the tax on them may be 
low (and usually is) the time her 
lawyer expends in preparing papers and 
writing letters is so great and makes 
the costs so high that deep inroads are 
made on her inheritance quite beside the 
sum of the taxes themselves. Indeed it 
is not the taxes that distress the heir in 
these instances half so much as the ex- 
pense of paying them. It has been es- 
timated that the average cost to an 
executor of a ‘“‘consent” is $10 for each 
security, and this fails to take into con- 
sideration the executor’s time—or_ in 
Mrs. Jones’s case, her lawyer’s bill. 

“Amazing,” you may exclaim, “that 
such an antiquated, tangled system 
could exist in this efficient age.” 


A Brighter Outlook 


OUBTLESS efficiency would 
D have been inaugurated long ago 

if inheritance taxes were calami- 
ties that befell people as frequently as 
income taxes do; but by the time the 
exhausted heir has unwound the red 
tape and finally arrived at his di- 
minished fortune, he is glad to reflect 
that he may never inherit any more 
money and so turn his back upon his 
harrowing experiences and attempt to 
forget them. 

As a matter of fact, however, within 
the past two years, long strides toward 
simplification have been made. A num- 
ber of states have adopted policies of 
reciprocity. They say in effect, “If you 
agree not to tax the stocks and bonds 
of my citizens in your state we will not 
tax the stocks and bonds of your citi- 
zens in this state.” Pennsylvania on 
May 14, 1925, was the first state to 
enact this law. Automatically Florida, 


Alabama, Nevada and the District 
of Columbia, having no_ inheritance 
taxes (Nevada’s was repealed in 


June, 1925), were in reciprocal relations 

with her—as were later, Colorado, 

Delaware, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
(Continued on page 47) 
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BELL, of Los Angeles 


The Fourth Time the Ebell Club of Los Angeles Needed New 


Quarters It Built One of the Most Luxurious and 
Completely Equipped Clubhouses in the Country 


HIRTY-FOUR years 

ago the Ebell Club 

of Los Angeles was 

founded. In that time 

it has outgrown three 
club homes, each financed by 
Ebell members, each in its turn 
larger and better suited to a 
growing membership and an 
enlarged program. Now Ebell 
has nearly finished its first year 
in its sumptuous fourth build- 
ing, and on the invitation of the 
Woman's Journal the story of 
that building is told here. 

A few years ago some public- 
spirited members lent their club 
from one to two hundred dol- 
lars each without interest for 
a period of three years, with 
which to purchase a lot. At 
the end of the three years many 
of the notes were given out- 
right, and during the next year 
a loan was secured and other 
lots were bought and sold dur- 
ing a period of real estate 
activity. At last one desirable 
lot sold at a profit of more than 
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Mott Studios, Los Angeles 


Terraces surround the patio, whichis a garden spot of flowers, 
palms and velvety lawn 


two hundred thousand  dol- 
lars. Then the members voted 
unanimously to assess them- 
selves twenty dollars each, and 
Los Angeles bankers came to 
the rescue with a seven hun- 
dred thousand dollar loan at 
five and a half per cent. A 
larger lot was purchased on a 
very prominent and_ valuable 
corner of Wilshire Boulevard, 
and the club building was be- 
gun. When the former build- 
ing, on Figueroa Street, in the 
heart of a busy traffic section, 
is sold, the new building will 
stand unencumbered — worth 
about $800,000. 

This is the club home ot 
more than thirty-three hundred 
members, including twenty ot 
the sixty charter members ot 
thirty-four years ago. It shel- 
ters no less than twenty 
distinct departments—literary, 
social, culture, philanthropic 
service—the rich development 
of the purpose of Dr. Adrian 
Ebell, whose intention it was 
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to establish numerous clubs for the 
mental and social improvement of 
women and for the uplift of their com- 
munities. 

The cornerstone was laid in Feb- 
ruary, 1927; the opening was on Octo- 
ber 3. In between was untiring, willing, 
gencrous-hearted labor at this new kind 
of business in which modern women 
find themselves increasingly engaged. 

Fortunately, the club 
had a fine board of 
directors, headed by a 
president of rare busi- 
ness sagacity, in whom 
the business men of the 
city placed implicit 
contidence, and it had 
the backing of public 
interest. Noted  citi- 
zens never lost an op- 
portunity to encourage 
us, and the leading 
papers dwelt on the 
value of the clubhouse 
as a Civic asset. 

In that opinion of its 
value any one who has 
seen the building must 
agree. It is in the 
manner of the Italian 
Renaissance, modern- 
ized. The approach 
to the main entrance 
is up a flight of wide 
steps on to a terrace. 
The main door opens 
into the grand recep- 
tion room, extending 
almost the full width 
of the building. 
Deep, comfortable up- 
holstered chairs and 
davenports, soft, ex- 
pensive rugs and ex- 
quisite hangings, a 
Chickering piano, a 
beautiful ceiling go to 
make up a room of 
great charm and rest- 
fulness. To the right 
of the main doorway is 
the grand — stairway 
leading to the mez- 
zanine floor and to the 
loggia which runs the 
full width of the 
house. Back of the reception hall and 
the lounge is a large, well-lighted tea 
room opening on the terrace. This 
terrace surrounds a spacious patio that 
is a garden spot lovely with bright Cali- 
fornia flowers, a velvety lawn and a 
memorial fountain. On one side of the 
patio is a long arcade, and on the other 
the main dining-room, equipped with a 
stage and furnished with tables and 
chairs enough to accommodate five 
hundred guests at a sitting—and that 
means, too, enough china, linen, glass 
and silver for five hundred. Adjoining 
is the main kitchen—the last word in 
equipment, chef and staff. 


All this is in the main building. 
Connected with it by the arcade is a 
second unit—the Ebell Theatre, which 
surpasses in beauty, comfort and modern 
equipment any professional playhouse in 
Los Angeles. The auditorium has a 
seating capacity of thirteen hundred and 
is unique in that it is lighted by daylight 
streaming through the broad windows 
on either side. The stage is thoroughly 
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The reception room, with its lovely staircase to the mezzanine, extends almost th: 


full width of the main building 


equipped with every modern device and 
easily accommodates any type of per- 
formance. 

There is not space even to mention 
all the rooms in this splendid building— 
but of special interest is the Fine Arts 
room, seating four hundred, where vari- 
ous departments—Psychology, Law, 
Music, Bible, Public Affairs, Better 
Speech, etc.—meet for lectures and re- 
citals. Another grand piano, many 
paintings and marbles furnish a suitable 
background. From this room one may 
enter a library whose shelves are filled 
with volumes that have been in process 
of choice for years. Another beautiful 
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feature is a solarium overlooking the 
fragrant patio, where bridge or tea or 
just leisure may be. enjoyed in sunny 
peace. 

The mammoth basement and sub- 
basement, incinerators, ice machines, 
ventilating fans, go to make up a total 
of modern equipment planned to give 
the maximum of convenience and com- 
fort. Cupboards and closets galore in- 
dicate the watchfulness 
of women’ working 
with an obliging archi- 
tect. 

All this furnishing 
was not achieved by 
magic. The cost of 
equipping their lovely 
building, estimated at 
$135,000, had to be 
shouldered by the 
members. A voluntary 
assessment of twenty 
dollars each meant 
sixty thousand dollars. 
Several generous gifts 
from wealthy members 
helped much—among 
these $5,000 given by 
Mrs. Walter H. 
Fisher to furnish a 
beautiful room devoted 
to poetry, called the 
“Helen L. Read 
Room,” in honor of 
Ebell’s outgoing Presi- 
dent. Benefit parties 
of all sorts were given 
in the luxurious homes 
of members. Various 
professional entertain- 
ers gave their services. 
Four big parties during 
the year netted over 
$10,000. <A special 
committee raised funds 
to buy the two grand 
pianos. Study groups 
that planned to use 
the Fine Arts room 
paid $4,000 for four 
hundred chairs. And, 
of course, in all this 
common effort for a 
common interest, club 
friendship deepened. 
For this much credit 
must go to the now retiring officers of 
the club, who possessed to a rare degree 
perseverance, business ability and the 
power to create harmony. The Ebell 
Club has built for itself not only a 
luxurious new home but a new efficiency 
in service. 

Rest Cottage, for women in need of 
care, is a separate chapter of the club’s 
philanthropy. In the main building 
there are quarters for relief work and 
sewing machines on which members 
make clothes for the club’s eighteen 
scholarship girls. So wide is the scope of 
Ebell’s work that Alice Ames Winter 
has said it is a federation in itself. 
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Editorially Speaking 


Who Pays Campaign Expenses? 


HY aren’t the legitimate expenses of a presi- 

dential campaign as much a logical charge 

on government as the election itself? The 
business of a campaign is to acquaint the electorate 
with the qualifications of the candidates. The legiti- 
mate cost of this in a country the size of the United 
States is heavy. 

While campaign funds are now contributed by pri- 
vate individuals, it is the public that pays in the long 
run, and pays heavily. Of course there are people, es- 
pecially small contributors, who give money to party 
funds without expecting a return, but it is well known 
that big campaign contributions come from men who 
expect in return definite privileges in some form. 

If campaign expenses were appropriated by Con- 
gress, this obvious evil would be avoided; also the 
funds could be equally divided so as to give each can- 








didate an equal chance. Published records show that, 
at least since 1896, whatever other factors may be in- 
volved, the election has gone to the man with the 
largest pot of money. The only exception to this was 
the 1916 election when Woodrow Wilson’s “He kept 
us out of war” overcame the heavier campaign funds 
of Mr. Hughes. 

This year it is expected that Republicans and Demo- 
crats will spend at least six million dollars, and pos- 
sibly as high as ten millions. It must be granted that 
it is impractical to raise such a sum from voluntary 
contributors limited in giving to small amounts. It 
must be contributed by comparatively few men in large 
sums. ‘This constitutes a heavy obligation for the side 
that wins. It will take a heavier toll from us all 
than if campaign expenses were part of the legitimate 
cost of the election machinery. 


* * * 
A Mighty Stride Toward Peace 
Fore 10 a KELLOGG has sailed away to 


Paris to meet the statesmen of fourteen nations 

who will find a title for the multilateral treaty 
and formally introduce it into the political arena as 
an international issue. When signed, it must be rati- 
fied by each nation in accordance with its custom. 
The Senate of the United States must ratify it by a 
two-thirds vote, and when duly attested the treaty will 
enter upon its third stage, and the President will sign 
it. There is talk of gathering representatives from 
the fifteen nations in Washington for the third stage 


as they are now meeting in Paris for the first. 

Some doubting Thomases have come to light, and 
express the hope that the Senate will not ratify the 
treaty. Others pooh at it and pronounce it a scrap 
of paper. 

Two facts should not be forgotten in connection 
with this treaty, and neither will be discovered in the 
treaty itself. 

The first is that six of the signers are known as 
great powers. Why? Because they possess the man 
power and the money power to start a war. They 
possess ship, submarine, airplane, munitions, poison 
gas power to equip a war and have trained men at 
hand to plan, organize and conduct a war. ‘These are 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Japan and the 
United States. The competition among this “big six” 
in naval ships, guns, fighting inventions, chemical dis- 
coveries and war gestures; the threatening eloquence 
of rear admirals and major generals of these nations, 
have kept the rumors flying of the next war. When 
these nations agree not to shoot at each other if they 
chance to disagree about markets, debts or what not, 
taxpayers may safely dream of a time coming when 
swords and spears will go and ploughshares and prun- 
ing-hooks will come into their own. 

The second fact is, all Europe has regarded with 
suspicion the aloofness of the United States from the 
world’s commitments through the League of Nations 
not to ‘go to war. Now, the United States gives the 
assurance Europe wants that she will keep the peace, 
and this too without entering the League, thus “sav- 
ing the face” of the “irreconcilables.” 

By no means does the renunciation treaty abolish 
war, but it is a mighty stride toward it. He who 
denies it has a screw loose somewhere. 

—CarriE CHAPMAN Carr. 


* * * 
The Cure for Lawlessness 
A STARTLING report of the criminal activities 


of illicit liquor traffic was made by one of its 

committees to the recent convention of the 
American Bar Association, and the conclusion was em- 
phasized that the bootlegger and the gangsters and 
thugs connected with him must be suppressed if 
orderely government is to be restored. 

The committee’s survey found that the criminal or- 
ganizations of our big cities are being largely financed 
by the profits from bootlegging, that these organiza- 
tions are guilty of many hold-ups and murders, and 
that the gunmen and gangsters used by bootleggers are 
often used to terrorize elections. The committee called 
for strict enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment 
or its repeal. No one can deny the fact of non-en- 
forcement. We do not agree with Mrs. Irwin (page 
10) that “everyone” is breaking the law, but every one 
can see that it is being disregarded with ease. The 
lawlessness and increasing crime which the Bar As- 
sociation discussed must be expected when bootleggers 
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are patronized and encouraged. The only cure is to 
enforce the law, or change it. 

The Woman's Journal stands for Prohibition. We 
regard the Eighteenth Amendment as a most valuable 
experiment. We believe it should be given a fair and 
adequate trial. This it obviously is not having. Con- 
gress voted overwhelmingly for Prohibition, but it has 
never supplied the means for even a moderate effort 
toward real enforcement. Neither appropriations nor 
personnel have come within reach of being adequate. 
Members of Congress themselves disregard the law. 
It has remained for a woman, Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, to make the most effective attempts toward en- 
forcement, but every effort so far is but a drop in the 
bucket. 

Whether Republicans or Democrats, the wisest 
move that the winning party can make—no matter 
whether they believe in Prohibition or not—is honestly 
and strictly to enforce the Prohibition law. 

* * * 


Suffrage Speeds Up 


IGHT years ago, on August twenty-sixth, all 

women twenty-one years of age, born or nat- 

uralized in the United States, were enfran- 
chised. What good has it done? people ask. 

I should say that the chief effect is found in the 
changed ground of the woman movement. No longer 
does it center around the controversy “Shall women 
vote?” Instead in Europe men ask when will the 
few remaining self-governing countries extend the vote 
to their women, since half the nations of the world 
have done so? Why do France and Italy hesitate? 
In the United States women ask, How does it happen 
that in former aristocratic European nations so many 
more women are elected to city councils and national 
parliaments than in this country whose boast is demo- 
cratic action? In Latin-America women ask, Why 
should we alone remain unenfranchised? In Persia 
men and women unite in a movement to cast aside the 
veils and liberalize the privileges of women. In Tur- 
key the customs are catching pace with the West. In 
China the revolution has included many women and 
emancipated them as it has many men from the old tra- 
ditions. Women and their movement toward equal jus- 
tice have marched farther in the last ten years than in 
five hundred years before. The bands are still playing 
and the march is still filing past. Let another gen- 
eration discover whither it is going and trust the 
women in it to make the trail lead where it should.— 

c. €. . 
x * * 


No Stockings? 


\ O far it has not been our fortune—whether good 
or bad—to see a pair of stockingless feminine legs 
on the street (it goes without saying we've seen 

no bare-legged boys). Yet the public prints and pri- 
vate persons assure us this mode is growing. Person- 
ally, we doubt its vitality. For one thing, economy 
is not the most popular American virtue, and the 
beauty of silk stockings has an overwhelming appeal 
quite aside from their usefulness and in spite of— 
maybe in proportion to—their costliness. And for 
another, surely girls and women will realize that un- 
sheathed legs are very seldom pleasing to look at— 


what with natural defects, and the various bruises 
and discolorations incident to using one’s legs in loco- 
motion. Modesty? Well, there’s not so very much 
difference in that particular between nude stockings 
and nude legs, but perhaps just enough to finish weigh- 
ing down the scale. Really, we don’t believe there’s 
much in this fad. 








O pening Doors 
ri late than never to celebrate a feminist 


advance. Everyone knows how slowly women’s 

admission to the training schools for the great 
professions has come about. Among the last strong- 
holds have been the schools of law and medicine in 
the great universities. A year ago now, one of these— 
the Law School of Columbia University—swung open 
its gates by the width of a crack, to admit two gradu- 
ates of Barnard, the women’s undergraduate school at 
Columbia, and one woman with a Columbia Ph.D. 
Special conditions were imposed. The women must be 
of high standing, they must be specially recommended 
by Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard or some other of- 
ficial. But, though women are not yet admitted on 
the same terms as men, the feminine foot has wedged 
its way into the door, and it will swing wider rather 
than shut. 

It has taken ten years of quiet, persistent work, for 
which much credit must go to Margaret Ladd Frank- 
lin, to win; but it was a worthwhile campaign, in 
which many eminent persons have shared. We are 
glad Columbia has seen the light. 


* * * 


Read and Vote 


ON’T miss the political advertising in this issue 

D —the Republicans on the third cover page 

and the Democrats on page four. And when 

you read one or the other of these pages, don’t draw 

the hasty conclusion that the Woman’s Journal has 
gone over to either Mr. Smith or Mr. Hoover. 

The Journal believes that its readers, no matter 
what their sympathy, want to hear both sides with 
equal fairness, so this year, as in 1924, it offered a 
campaign page to each of the major political parties, 
so they could talk to women directly. Since April 
the Journal has published these campaign pages, free. 

In addition, in this number of the magazine each 
of the two parties has a page of paid advertising. 
Every election year some careless reader sees such ad- 
vertising without noticing the line PoLiricAL ADVER- 
TISING and writes reproaching us for being partisan. 
We wonder what our mail will bring this time! 


Read both the campaign pages and the party adver- 
tisements. Be sure to register. Then vote as you 
please, but be sure to vote. 
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The League, the Voters and the Radio 


HE Voters’ Campaign Information Service, designed 

to aid formation of intelligent opinions on the issues 

of the 1928 presidential campaign, has been a fea- 

ture of weekly radio schedules for more than eight 

months. To members of the League of Women 
Voters, which sponsors this service with the cooperation of 
the National Broadcasting Company, it has become an im- 
portant part of the League’s pre-election activities. As we 
enter the homeward stretch of the campaign, I should like, as 
a member of the radio committee administering this giant 
radio project, to review the procedure, the policies and the 
purposes of the ‘Voters’ Service.” 

The committee was formed more than a year ago, and is 
composed of a Democrat, a Republican, and a chairman who 
considers that in the best interests of the work, she must not 
discuss her party affiliations. This alignment makes for 
very keen discussion in committee, and has made the members 
particularly careful in preparing program content and in 
selecting speakers. ‘The Voters’ Service is committed to 
“present all sides—to promote none” and the committee meets 
this responsibility with painstaking exactness. 

When the committee was organized, I confess that radio 
meant nothing more to me than a scientific demonstration. 
Naturally, committee members had varied ideas—and each 
was matched by a score contributed by interested friends— 
how to actually begin a weekly service, to be continued with- 
out interruption until Election Day, and intrigue the listening 
public and station managers so that they would clamor to be 
“hooked-up.” 

The first step in organization was the selection of a name 
for the weekly broadcast. It is not surprising that the sug- 
gestion we finally adopted came from that “‘radio-wise”’ state 
of Minnesota. The second step was the formation of an 
advisory committee, which could be counted upon to give real 
advice. This committee comprises a representative group of 
more than fifty outstanding men and women in educational, 
political, business and religious fields. Drafting of a set of 
rules to govern conduct of the Service was the next step. 


ITH this foundation, the committee was ready to map 

out programs. When we inaugurated the Service on 

January third last, the plan called for a division of 
the ten-month period before Election Day into two parts, to 
be broken by the national conventions. Programs for the first 
half of this period were classified in four groups: first, probable 
issues of the campaign, with a so-called “background” talk and 
the presentation of two other points of view; second, the 
“how” series, giving the voter the necessary information on 
how platforms are made and how the President is elected; 
third, a series in which the point of view of labor, business, the 
farmer, the liberal, and the man on the street might be heard; 
and fourth, and as important as any of these, the fortnightly 
review of Congress, presented by Mr. Charles G. Ross, chief 


of the Washington bureau of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

In July, we began with a new schedule, and a new treat- 
ment of subject matter. The first program ushered in a 
series on what the platforms of the major political parties 
say on specific issues. This is to be followed in September 
and October by analyses of the acceptance speeches. Dis- 
cussion of the “progress of the campaign” forms the topic 
of another series, for which representative newspaper and 
magazine writers are responsible. In several instances, the 
programs are rounded out to include distinctive interpreta- 
tions by the banker, the cartoonist, the business woman, or 
the columnist. 


the vote” will be broadcast to the 20,000,000 or more 

listeners-in, who make up the audience in the hook-up 
of twenty-two stations for the ‘Voters’ Service” programs. 
The interested citizen will be told, among several things, 
about the mechanics of voting, and a gala program will bring 
the series to a close just before Election Day. The commit- 
tee has attempted to keep step with the quick developments 
of the campaign, keeping in mind that political issues take 
on new significance almost overnight. 

It is significant, however, and deeply gratifying to the 
League committee, that so many of the speakers who partici- 
pated in the pre-convention broadcasts, are today to be found 
in the front ranks of activities in their respective parties. It 
will be recalled that Senator Curtis and Senator Robinson, the 
vice-presidential candidates, were participants in the second 
program on January 10th. We have had more than eighty-five 
voices on our radio Service to date. 

I think radio has done a great deal for public speaking. The 
spellbinder fails to hypnotize the microphone, the politician 
who until now has acknowledged no time limit is curiously 
meek, knowing that beyond a dchnite time the microphone is 
disconnected, and he talks to himself; the orator who has de- 
pended so much on gesture and intervals between telling 
phrases, must give up these pet devices, and when one learns 
that many delegates to the political conventions sat in their 
hotel rooms, and listened to the proceedings over the radio— 
then surely we may hope for a new order! 

This educational venture into the radio field has had many 
rewards. It has brought responses from every state, Canada 
and Hawaii; it has occasioned Mr. Merlin H. Aylesworth, 
president of the National Broadcasting Company, to regard 
the Leagues’ program “as the finest service other than re- 
ligious that we are rendering the American people”; and it 
has been heralded by the press “as a great contribution in the 
courageous facing of really live issues.’ To a committee 
member, the formation of the programs has been real fun, 
and one can only hope that the listeners-in have found the 
results as entertaining as the committee members have found 
the planning—Mrs. ARTHUR RINGLAND. 


A S Election Day approaches, the clarion call to “get out 
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“Our Business” 


multilateral treaty agreement among fifteen leading 
nations—was followed with close interest by the world 
at large. It was an impressive ceremony, characterized by 

Miss Ruth Morgan in a recent address in London as “a great 

milestone in international history.” 

The entire treaty plan needs careful study. As a means of 
aiding in the formation of an intelligent public opinion, with- 
out which ratification of the treaty by the United States Sen- 
ate is impossible, the League of Women Voters, through its 
Department of International Cooperation to Prevent War, 
has just published a pamphlet on the Treaty. 

The pamphlet gives a simple account of what the Treaty is, 
what are its provisions, and how it may modify the problem 
of war. It contains the text of the Treaty and a selected list 
of magazine articles useful for further study. 

For a year newspapers have given great prominence to the 
series of State Department notes leading up to the Treaty. 
These notes and the replies to them have seemed so numerous 
and so confusing to many people that they have ceased to fol- 
low the negotiations. The new pamphlet, however, cuts 
through the tangle of news- 
paper accounts and gives a clear, 
up-to-date story of the gradual 
development of the Treaty. 

Other aspects of the question 
which are discussed are: 

1. An explanation of the 
French Government’s objec- 
tions to the original draft of 
the Treaty. 

2. The attitude toward it of 
the other Great Powers. 

3. Points of comparison and 
contrast between the Treaty 
and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

4. The relation of the Treaty 
to the Monroe Doctrine, to 
the freedom of the seas and 
to arbitration. 

Women of the United States 
have joined hands with their 
sisters in foreign lands in an 
effort to secure the support of 
an united public opinion. Miss 
Morgan has just returned from 
abroad, where she conferred 
with women leaders and _par- 
ticipated in public meetings for 
the presentation of the multi- 
lateral treaty plan and its pur- 
poses. In speaking at a large 
mass meeting at which Lady 
Astor and Miss Margaret 
Bondfield made addresses, Miss 
Morgan summed up the challenge of the hour 2s follows: 

“The training for effective peace-making must be as hard, 
as technical and as self-sacrificing as training for war. We 
must follow difficult international situations, we must study, 
we must ask questions, and, above all, we must be absolutely 
convinced that foreign affairs is our business, yours and mine. 
Do you think that any statesman could walk into a home in 
England, France or Germany tonight and tell the family that 
war was not the people’s business? If it is not everybody’s 
business, then it will be nobody’s. If eternal vigilance has 
been the price of liberty, it is far more the price of peace.” 


A N event in Paris a few days ago—the signing of the 





Mrs. George M. Curtis, who as Lucille Atcherson was the 
first American woman diplomat, is now director of the 
National League for seven Middle Western states 
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The League in Municipal Affairs 


HEN the Cleveland League of Women Voters di- 

rected a victorious campaign last April for the reten- 

ticn of the city manager plan of government the results 
were heralded as a clear illustration of what non-partisan 
vigilance can do for the welfare of government. The victory 
was also regarded as an indication of what organized women 
are prepared to do for a great principle, particularly if the 
principle is under fire. 

The Cleveland voters had hardly recorded their majority 
vote for the manager plan when word came that another at- 
tempt to do away with manager form of government might be 
undertaken at the November election. At the present writ- 
ing petitions are being circulated for the presentation of a city 
manager-elimination amendment to the voters in November. 
This means that for the third time Cleveland voters are faced 
with the necessity of defending their city manager government. 

Two other large city leagues are maintaining watch over 
specific activities in their municipalities. Vigilance on the 
part of the Minneapolis League has directed public attention 
to appalling errors made in the recent vote on proposed 
amendments to the city charter. When the amendments for 
which the League had cam- 
paigned were declared lost, the 
League petitioned for a_ re- 
count. Unfortunately, the re- 
count failed to change the re- 
sult of the election, but the 
errors and confusion in the re- 
port of the canvassing board 
were found to be even greater 
than suspected. Returns from 
only 23 out of the 353 precincts 
in the city were declared to be 
absolutely correct. So many er- 
rors were found in 250 pre- 
cincts that the official total of 
71,698 votes was reduced by 
4,239 votes in the recount. 

Results of the recount have 
presented a new study problem 
for the League. Possible im- 
provements for the counting of 
the vote, namely, shorter hours 
for election officials, changes in 
the system of appointments, 
simplified tally sheets, use of 
voting machines and central 
counting bureaus, will be con- 
sidered. 

In an effort to reduce fraud- 
ulent voting which has caused 
the Court of Appeals to declare 
illegal two city elections within 
five years, the Louisville League 
recently launched a campaign 
for the drafting of a new per- 
manent registration bill by the city administration. A regis- 
tration bill passed the last session of the legislature, but the 
Governor vetoed it. The League, to quote its registration 
chairman, Mrs. Herbert E. Ottenheimer, has “‘worked seven 
years and more for the safeguarding of citizens’ rights, and, 
if necessary, intends to work that long and longer for a model 
registration law in Louisville.” By creating public opinion 
favorable to the League’s course of action, and by cooperating 
with the official bill drafting committee, the League hopes to 
see a bill developed by the very party which a few months 
ago caused a model permanent measure to be vetoed. 





Ye Portrait Shoppe, Columbus, 0. 
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Women in the Campaign 
NDICATION of the importance of 


the woman vote this year may be 
seen in the activities of the Republican 
and Democratic campaigns. At the Re- 
publican National Headquarters in 
Washington sixteen of the thirty-two 
rooms are given over to the women, with 
Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, vice-chairman of 
the Republican Committee, as their 
leader. Mrs. F. Louis Slade of New 
York has been appointed liaison officer 
between the organized Republican wom- 
en and the unorganized women of the 
country. Mrs. Raymond Robins has 
been appointed to make a drive among 
women engaged in industrial occupa- 
tions. 

Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, former gov- 
ernor of Wyoming, and Mrs. Florence 
G. Farley of Kansas are vice-chairmen 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
in charge of women’s activities—-Mrs. 
Ross in New York, Mrs. Farley in St. 
Louis. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
Chairman of the Women’s Advisory 
Committee and Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, 
Governor Smith’s confidential advisor, 
is on the National Executive Committee 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
Miss Agnes Hart Wilson, who is Dem- 
ocratic nominee for representative from 
the Sixteenth Congressional District in 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on Women in 
Industry of the Democratic National 
Committee. Mrs. Caspar Whitney is 
the chairman of the National Commit- 
tee of Independent Smith for President 
Clubs. 

At the moment, the committees of 
both major parties in New York State 
are headed by women—an unprecedent- 
ed situation. Miss Sarah Schuyler 
Butler, Vice-Chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee, became its titular 
head on the death of Chairman George 
K. Morris. Miss Butler will call a 
meeting of the members of the state 
committee to appoint a new chairman. 
Mrs. Caroline O’Day became acting 
chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee when Lieutenant-Governor Ed- 
win Corning resigned from the position. 
She will continue until the Democratic 
State Convention meets in October. 

This year the presidential balance 


Mrs. F. Louis Slade 
who is working to bring unorganized 
women into the Republican fold 


may depend upon which way the women 
vote. They are taking an active part 
in campaigning, and it is expected that 
they will come to the polls in greater 
numbers than ever before. 


Campaigning by Airplane 


N amusing card has come from 

Bertha Lutz, the popular—popu- 
lar here as well as at home—president 
of the Brazilian Federation of Women’s 
Progress. On one side is an airplane 
with Voto Feminino written large upon 
the under side of the wings. On the 
other is a pencilled note of a “propa- 
ganda flight’”” made by Miss Lutz and 
her secretary, Clotilde Mello Vianna, 
who flew over several Brazilian states 
scattering propaganda literature. Where 
there’s a will there are many ways. 


CALENDAR 


Pacific Southwest Exposition, Long Beach, 
California, July 27-September 23. 

The Swiss National Exhibition of Feminine 
Activities, which bears the official name of 
“Saffa,” Berne, Switzerland, August 26-Sep- 
tember 30. 

Seventh Annual Exposition of Women’s 
Arts and Industries, New York, October 1-6. 

Fifteenth National Recreation Congress, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 1-6. 

National Social Hygiene Conference, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, October 11-13. 


Ellen Terry 

HE great actress, Dame Ellen 

Terry, died July 21 at her home 
in Kent, England. Her death brought 
many tributes from friends all over the 
world. They may be summed up best 
in the words of St. John Ervine: “The 
last of four great European actresses has 
taken her call and left the stage. Réjane 
went and Dusé went, and Bernhardt, 
and now Ellen Terry has gone. An 
era has been closed. The great figures 
who flourished when our fathers were 
young have withdrawn, and we who 
remember their acting will presently be 
talking of them to a generation as we 
listen to the tales of the greatness of 
Kemble, Kean, McCready and Mrs. 


Siddons.”’ 


The World W.C.T.U. 
. World’s Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union held its thir- 
teenth convention, July 27 to August 1, 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, to shape 
plans for new work. Campaigns will 
be active in several countries this year. 
New Zealand will take a vote on pro- 
hibition, and in Scotland there is a no- 
license campaign. In Austria the 
women are trying to get 200,000 signa- 
tures for a petition to the government 
asking that saloons be closed Saturdays 
and Sundays. The Irish Free State is 
trying to get a closing law similar to 
that in Ulster, and a number of govern- 
ments, including Norway, Finland and 
Sweden, are giving subsidies of various 
kinds for temperance work. With the 
addition of a new organizer the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
has indicated its intention to extend the 
field of its activities in Central and 
South America. The women from 
fifty-one nations who attended the con- 
vention believe that temperance has 
made a decided advance in Europe. Due 
to the presence, in greater numbers 
than ever before, of German and 
French-speaking delegates, the proceed- 
ings of the convention were, for the first 

time, carried on in three languages. 
Officers were elected for a period of 
three years. Miss Anna Adams Gordon 
of the United States was reelected presi- 
dent. Mrs. Ella A. Boole, also of the 


United States, is the new first vice-presi- 
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dent, and Miss Emilie Solomon of 
South Africa, at her request, was put 
down from first to second vice-president. 
Miss Maria Sandstorm of Sweden is 
third vice-president. Miss Agnes E. 
Slack of England and Miss W. G. T. 
Brown of Canada are secretaries and 
Mrs. Margaret C. Munns of the 
United States is treasurer. 


Mrs. Pratt 
RS. RUTH PRATT, the only 


woman member of the New 
York Board of Aldermen, is a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for Con- 
gress in the Seventeenth Congressional 
District. Mrs. Pratt has come out for 
modification or repeal of the Volstead 
Law and of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Advertising Women Advance 


HE International Advertising 

Association has changed its consti- 
tution to provide for the selection of a 
woman member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors and of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. C. King Woodbridge, president 
of the Association, speaking before the 
Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs, declared that women engaged 
in advertising work had become so in- 
dispensable that successful campaigns 
can no longer be conducted without 
getting the woman’s point of view. 


Olga de la Barra 


HE first woman to hold the posi- 

tion of vice-consul in Britain is 
Miss Olga de la Barra, who has been 
appointed Chilean Vice-Consul for Scot- 
land. For many years Miss de la 
Barra has assisted her father, Dr. 
Tomas de la Barra, the Chilean Con- 
sul General to Scotland, and is well 
qualified for the post. 


Buffalo Club Women 


FFICIAL recognition as a group 
has just been accorded the club- 
women of Buffalo. The Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce has created a new de- 
partment to be known as the Inter-Club 
Service Department. Miss Tess Sed- 
week will head this new section and will 
attempt to unify the efforts of the vari- 
ous civic and neighborhood organizations 
in so far as their activities have a direct 
bearing on business and industrial de- 
velopment. 
From Skins to ? 
RS. MINNA SCHMIDT, cos- 
tumer, historian and _ lawyer, 
spoke at the Sixth Annual Convention 
of the National Costumers Association. 
One of the most interesting features of 
her work consists of a number of small 
figures which she has dressed in the 





authentic costumes of their own period. 
Mrs. Schmidt had these figures on ex- 
hibition and it was about them she 
spoke. The costumes represent the 
changing styles of women’s clothing 
through the ages from animal skins 
worn by cave women to twentieth cen- 
tury creations of French designers. The 
figures also represent characters in his- 
tory. Toward the beginning of the line 
there are the women of the Bible, and 
at the end stands Gertrude Ederle. 


A Speedy Woman 
ISS MARTHA NORELIUS, 


of New York City, won the four- 
hundred-meter race at the Olympic 
games and broke her own world’s rec- 
ord for the second time during the pres- 
ent games. A few days before this 
achievement she broke her own record 
by six seconds, and she said that she 
thought the time was the fastest she 
would ever be able to do. When she 
broke her record again by an additional 
two seconds she was the most surprised 
person present! 


Virginia Woolf 
RS. VIRGINIA WOOLF, Eng- 


lish author, has been awarded the 
international Femina Prize for 1927 for 
her novel “To the Lighthouse” which 





Mrs. Franklin D. 


Chairman of the Democratic Women’s 1d- 
visory Committee 


was reviewed in the June, 1927, issue. 
Mrs. Woolf’s novel was submitted by 
the English committee along with novels 
by Stella Benson and Storm Jameson. 


A Chinese Frances Willard 
CHINESE girl was so inspired by 


the story of America’s great tem- 
perance leader, Frances E. Willard, 
that she renamed herself Frances Wil- 
lard Wang. Her leadership in the 
white ribbon ranks of China is ex- 
pected to make her president of the 
Chinese Woman's Christian Temper- 


ance Union as soon as conditions permit 
a convention. Frances Willard Wang 
is known in this country as the “adopted 
daughter” of Miss Anna Gordon, presi- 
dent of the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. The interest that 
the Chinese girl took in reform won her 
a trip to America and a university edu- 
cation in Illinois, where she lived four 
years in Rest Cottage at Evanston, once 
Frances Willard’s home and now Miss 
Gordon’s. 

Since her return to China, Frances 
Willard Wang has become a real leader 
of her countrywomen. Besides her work 
for temperance she teaches beggars occu- 
pations which enable them to become 
self-supporting. 


Not “Persons” 


HE Supreme Court of Canada has 

decided that women are not “per- 
sons” in the meaning of the British 
North America Act. They are therefore 
not eligible to the Canadian Senate. 


She Won Her Case 

l* 1925 a woman attorney, Mrs. 

Jean Nelson Penfield, brought suit 
for 124 clients against the Bankers’ 
Union for Foreign Commerce and Fi- 
nance for the return of her clients’ 
money on the ground that their subscrip- 
tions had been obtained by fraudulent 
representations. Many men attorneys 
wished Mrs. Penfield well, but were 
dubious about results. Now, after a 
legal battle of over three years, during 
which time these claims have been con- 
tested by eminent attorneys from four 
states, duly accredited checks represent- 
ing every penny invested by her clients, 
together with interest thereon, testify to 
the legal ability and persistency of a 
woman and lawyer who refused to be 
defeated. 

It may be remembered by many of our 
readers that Mrs. Penfield was one of 
the original incorporators of the Woman 
Suffrage Party of New York, and City 
Chairman of the Woman Suffrage Party 
for greater New York. 

Concerning Toys 
ROFESSOR E. A. ROSS of the 
University of Wisconsin used to 

argue that little boys and little girls 
by nature chose different toys to play 
with. Some of the women students in 
his classes argued that if little boys were 
not taught that certain toys were “sissy” 
and little girls that certain other toys 
were ‘“tom-boyish” children would 
choose toys with individual preferences 
irrespective of sex. Toy manufacturers, 
at a recent meeting in Chicago, upheld 
the young women students. Boys and 
girls choose the same toys now, the man- 
ufacturers said, with construction games, 
aviation toys and sidewalk wheel ve- 
hicles leading as favorites of both sexes. 
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The BOOKSHELF 


i gon young author hailed as a ris- 
ing genius after a first novel too 
often falls to earth with a thud on pub- 
lication of the second. Sylvia Thomp- 
son, however, is holding her own. We 
predict that the same wide and en- 
thusiastic applause which greeted “The 
Hounds of Spring” will be repeated for 
her new novel, “The Battle of the 
Horizons.” 

Her work is still a little rough at the 
edges and where first-hand experience 
fails her, her imagination is likely to 
create a “type” character, a dim scene 
or a banal conversation. But when she 
is telling of her own England—its 
country life, its customs, its scenery, its 
politics, its people whether titled or 
Cockney—well, “‘that girl can write!” 

The theme of Miss Thompson’s story 
is an Anglo-American marriage and the 
tangles that result when a_ wealthy 
American girl has to adjust her illusions 
of England and Englishmen to the 
reality of a boisterous, happy-go-lucky 
English family of moderate means. Un- 
fortunately, the hundred per cent Ameri- 
can bride is just too dumb to be true. 
The English “in-laws,” on the other 
hand, are all such delightful, lively in- 
dividuals that their fortunes and mis- 
fortunes, as by-products of the central 
themes, are far more engrossing than the 
matrimonial difficulties of the hero and 
heroine. 

Miss Thompson’s book is thoughtful 
beyond her years and her reflections on 
marriage, on careers, on conditions in 
post-war England and on many other 
problems and human relationships are 
both clever and discerning. 


HE conflict between reason and 

authority in the modern democra- 
tic state as waged in the field of educa- 
tion is the central theme of Walter 
Lippmann’s “American  Inquisitors.” 
Taking Dayton and Chicago as his 
text, Mr. Lippmann passes by the super- 
ficial absurdities of these too-famous 
Battles of the Books and seeks their pro- 
founder significance. He first examines 
the democratic shibboleths of majority 
rule and freedom of opinion, and finds 
them mutually contradictory. How 
reconcile the asserted duty of the teach- 
er to impart scientific truth with the 
majority’s right to decide what kind of 
“truth” shall be taught in schools sup- 
ported by public taxes? By a series of 
Olympian dialogues between Bryan, 


Jefferson and Socrates, Mr. Lippmann 
demonstrates the futility of these catch- 
words as solvents of actual problems. 
He next states the strongest possible 
case for the fundamentalist in religion 
and the “Americanist” in history, and 


Dorothy Parker 
Author of “Sunset Gun” 


then proceeds to demolish it by develop- 
ing his own position—that in an age of 
confusion which has already outgrown 
the bonds of dogma the teacher’s diffi- 
cult task is to substitute in the masses 
that scientific spirit wherein lies the 
best hope of the race. 

All of which is imparted with an en- 
gaging clarity of style, enlivened by 
flashes of humor and insight, and in a 
tone of dispassionate inquiry which well 
exemplifies the scientific method. Mr. 
Lippmann is one commentator upon the 
American scene who holds his audience 
without screaming or standing on _ his 
head and scores his points without using 
a sledge hammer. K. W. K. 


: OVERS of light verse should not 
miss Dorothy Parker’s “Sunset 
Gun.” It is a barrage of incisive wit 


and flip disillusion. ‘Art,’ she Ia- 
ments, “is a form of catharsis, love is a 
permanent flop.” Life itself, we infer, 
is little or no better. But her lines are 
their own best antidote. Sparkling, 
cynical, worldly-wise, they possess an 
impish humor all their own. At other 
times, she attains a poignant beauty in 
marked contrast to her usual hard 
brightness. Then one is tempted to re- 
gret that she so seldom allows her deep- 
er feelings to break through the enam- 
eled surface of her more _ typical 
moods.—H. J. K. 


O think of Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Strange Interlude” as a popular 
success is more difficult than to imagine 
an amputation accompanied by cheering 
crowds. ‘This bitter analysis of human 
frustration ‘“‘sold out” on both stage and 
bookshelves? ‘This laying-open of sick 
souls the occasion of theatre-parties, the 
fruitful source of unfruitful table-talk? 
And yet it is so. “Strange Interlude’ 
— savage centaur of the theatre: half- 
novel, half-play—has, by the insistent 
vitality of its dissection of a neurotic 
aspect of life today, captured the atten- 
tion of thousands of people who have no 
sympathy with the situation, or with the 
people. 

It is this vitality of fact honestly ob- 
served and subtly rendered that is the 
chief claim of “Strange Interlude’ to the 
pinnacle upon which criticism has im- 
paled it. Notice how inescapable that 
truth is; how, in conversation, criticism 
of the play immediately moves across the 
borderline, and becomes criticism of the 
people in it—their morals, habits, ideas 
—that is, criticism of life. 

Its most ardent partisans are mem- 
bers of the generation called “lost’’; the 
generation of the war whose major ma- 
ladies it so accurately chronicles. Its 
most bitter antagonists are people of 
earlier birth, whose crystallized codes 
survived the impact of dilemmas, and 
who, on the stage or in life, are savage 
in attack on these children of theirs 
who were by the war too soon wrenched 
from the comfortable cradling of tradi- 
tions; too early nourished on confusion 
and despair. Fortunately more stead- 
fast, they condemn without pity the in- 
effectual gropings of these experimental- 
ists who are not at heart adventurous 
but forced to adventure by the failure 
of faith; the restless cynicism of these 
skeptics brought up to be dreamers; the 
bravado of these terrified children, 
struck at in the dark. 

Admittedly, unescapably, these people 
exist. Nina, Ned, Charlie, are. 
“Moderns”: introspective, complex, hon- 
est-minded, bewildered; trying hard to 
be brave, to be true to—something; and 
consistently failing, because nothing is 
clear, nothing constant, to them, except 
the assault of unsolved instincts upon the 
unproven claims of an inherited social 
order. A “lost” generation, if you like. 
You can hate them, if you like. But if 
you find the play, the book, not to be 
borne, it is your tribute to the greatness 


of O'Neill. 
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I found the play too much like a 
dissecting-room to give that quick lift, 
that assault on the mind, which beauty 
gives. Interesting, subtle, it is—but 
cold. Too scientific to be moving; too 
accurate to be illuminating and too long- 
sustained for intellectual gymnastics, un- 
refreshed by lovely thinking. 

As for technic, the insistent use of 
the aside before every speech is an in- 
novation whose importance has_ been 
grossly exaggerated. The germ of the 
thing flourished in the Elizabethan thea- 
tre; was laughed out of court by the 
realists, and is audible today in un- 
sophisticated drama (“Ten Nights in a 
Barroom”!). It came to a beautiful 
flowering in O’Neill’s “Great God 
Brown”—intensely moving and pitiful; 
used, with restraint, only when some- 
thing vital and poignant lay invisible, 
veiled behind words. There was the 
invention. There, the thrust of genius. In 
“Strange Interlude,’ O’Neill has strip- 
ped off the mask of beauty, of strange- 
ness, that the aside, in the earlier play, 
wore—and has made it merely a too- 
insistent technical device used to divulge 
what even Sigmund Freud could reveal 
in fewer, if less beautiful, words. (For 
there is beauty in this prose. ‘There are 
pungent, clear, sometimes translucent, 
phrases.) One feels that this is the 
play O’Neill should have put in his 
waste-basket . . . the structural steel 
that should underlie, and not overlay, 
his story. 

One feels that his next play may tear 
our hearts out of our breasts. But not 
this one.—F. J. A. 


HE vogue for biographies is mak- 

ing us intimately acquainted with 
the personalities of many unusual men 
and women—among them Harry Hou- 
dini. Most of us know that Houdini 
was one of the most extraordinary ma- 
gicians the world has ever seen. The 
story of his life, by Harold Kellock, 
compiled from MHoudini’s diary and 
other material supplied by his wife, 
shows him to have been an equally 
amazing person. 

As a magician he did things never 
done before or since. His ability to 
open any lock or safe, to escape from 
manacies, strait-jackets and prison 
doors was the wonder of police officials 
of both continents. He was nailed in 
a stout packing box with a steel band 
fastened around it, and sunk in the East 
River; he swung head-down in a 
strait-jacket suspended in the air from 
skyscrapers; he was buried alive six 
teet deep with manacled wrists—and he 
always escaped unharmed. 

The story of his devotion to his 
mother and wife, the only-two women 
in his life, is particularly engaging. He 
was married after only a week’s ac- 
quaintance when he was nineteen and 
his bride eighteen. She came from a 


strict German Catholic family, who re- 
garded all shows and showmen with 
horror. He was of an orthodox Jewish 
family. Later the two mothers-in-law 
became fast friends. His wife was his 
close partner in all his work. 

In his later years Houdini gave much 
time to fighting mediums. He died in 
1926. His biography does not divulge 
his secrets, but it is a fascinating life 
story. 


WO books about Herbert Hoover 
—“Who's Hoover?” by William 

Hard, and “Herbert Hoover,” by Will 
Irwin, make it possible for any one to 
be thoroughly well-informed about the 
Republican presidential candidate. Be- 
sides, they provide a most entertaining 
story—of an orphaned boy who lived 
on an Iowa farm; became a great en- 
gineer, operating round the world; a 
great humanitarian—with almost the 
same range; a great organizer, and just 
about the busiest man on record. 

Mr. Hard’s book, though written on 
a broadly narrative outline, is constantly 
analytical. He does, indeed, tell what 
Mr. Hoover has done—the amazing 
variety and number of things he has 
done—but he is far more interested in 
studying Mr. Hoover’s motives, the 
complex of his temperament, the influ- 
ences that move him. When Mr. Hard 
comes on an incident or attitude that he 
disapproves, he says so. An “irrecon- 
cilable” himself, he disapproved thor- 
oughly of Mr. Hoover’s earlier stand on 
the League of Nations. Seen from the 
angle of an “irreconcilable,’ Mr. 
Hoover’s views of Europe gain a curious 
interest. The book is written in Wil- 
liam Hard’s characteristic style at its 
best—crisp, balanced, epigrammatic. 

Mr. Irwin’s book is the work of an 
admiring college mate of Hoover at Le- 
land Stanford, a friend of later years 
and an associate in important work. It 
is a “reminiscent biography’—a very 
readable, straightforward narrative, told 
simply and vividly, with plenty of illumi- 
nating incidents to show the manner of 
man this is. And it reveals a tender- 
hearted man as well as an expert. 

The book has been made the “ofh- 
cial” biography. It will make more 
friends for Herbert Hoover. 





The Battle of the Horizons: Little, Brown, 
Boston, 1928, $2.50. 

American Inquisitors: 
York, 1928, $1.25. 

Sunset Gun: Boni & Liveright, New York, 
1928, $2.00. 

Strange Interlude: Boni & Liveright, New 
York, 1928, $2.50. 


Macmillan, New 


Houdini: Harcourt Brace, New York, 
1928. $3.75. 
Who’s Hoover? Dodd, Mead, New York, 
1928. $2.50. 


Herbert Hoover: Century, New York, 1928. 
$3.00. 








A Great Book 


By a Distinguished Woman 
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HALIDE EDIB 


Turkey’s foremost exponent of 
freedom for women, is not only 
a great political reformer, but a 
writer of gifts and power. She 
has had an extraordinarily inter- 
esting life and she writes enter- 
tainingly about it and particularly 
of her battle for emancipation.” — 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


The 
Turkish 
Ordeal 


Further Memoirs of 
Halide Edib 


By HALIDE EDIB 


The woman whose courage, vision, 
and gallant heart have won the 
admiration of statesmen, soldiers. 
and simple peasants, here tells the 
story of a nation at bay. 


This outstanding feminist de- 
scribes the recent ordeals of the 
Turkish people, and paints vivid 
and discerning portraits of the 
men who guided Turkey’s destiny. 

Illus. $4.00 
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The grounds of the Miami Woman's Club, stripped of their troptcal foliage by the 


great hurricane, now bloom again 


The Clubhouse Grounds 


By JEAN Wuitsy 


This is a Service Department for clubhouse executives. 


Articles have 


been published on clubhouse dining-rooms, kitchens, auditoriums, financ- 


ing, etc. 


The article this month is presented in response to frequent 


inquiries about the laying out of clubhouse grounds. Readers are invited 
at any time to send in questions for answer through this department, and 
are urged to contribute their own experiences. 


OW does your garden 

grow?” club women ask 

each other. And when 

the question is put to a 

member of the increas- 
ingly important Grounds Committee, 
the thought is not of her own vine and 
fig tree, but of the plot, be it spacious 
or ever so modest, that surrounds the 
clubhouse. 

Not all women’s clubs are equally 
concerned with the question of beauti- 
fying their surroundings. But even the 
pavement-girt building in the heart of 
the city, where soil commands prohibi- 
tive premiums, may look to its window 
boxes and perhaps to a courtyard, and 
small-town clubs and city clubs in resi- 
dential districts face a real neighbor- 
hood improvement responsibility. Each, 
naturally, has its own problems. Pat- 
terns of successful gardens, therefore, 
may not be followed like specifications 
for successful swimming pools and audi- 
toriums; yet the experience of other 
communities may serve to encourage 
and inspire those clubs desirous of mak- 
ing the most of their land. 

It is not always necessary to spend 
thousands of dollars in expensive stock 
and the services of landscape architects. 


In communities where a good deal of 


private gardening is done gifts of plants: 


and shrubs may often be had in abun- 
dance, for the asking. ‘The club mem- 
bership is more than likely to turn out 
enough gardeners of taste, skill and ex- 
perience to eliminate the necessity of 
hiring an expert. Moreover, city, 
state and county authorities generally 
prove cooperative in offering advice and 
sometimes materials. A good start hav- 
ing been made, possibly with the finan- 
cial aid of a ball or a bazaar, upkeep 
together with gradual additional em- 
bellishment is only a matter of the 
grounds’ fair share in the budget. 

A beautiful garden thrives about the 
new home of the Dallas Woman’s Club, 
now barely two years old. To start 
with, there were only a hedge around 
two sides of the property and a number 
of fine native oak and hackberry trees, 
plus the incentive of example afforded 
by the beautiful Oak Lawn Park across 
the way, and a fund of $250; but from 
these beginnings there grew the elabo- 
rate garden development of which you 
shall presently hear, kept since its plant- 
ing on a budget of $150, recently raised 
to $200, a year. 

The Grounds 


Committee resolved 
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from the first not to pay a cent tor ex- 
pert advice; hence every dollar they 
could get their hands on went directly 
into the soil, and with it a good deal 
of keen judgment and thought. The 
highly prized trees already on the place 
presented somewhat of a problem when 
the landscapers got to work, since wel- 
come though their shade was, it resulted 
in bald spots in the sod. This draw- 
back, however, was satisfactorily over- 
come by the planting of myrtle. To get 
the most of their investment the com- 
mittee decided on the plan of giving 
space to few plants that are not green 
throughout the year; and so ligustrum, 
wondinas, portinas, arbor vitae and 
abelia were banked against the ivy and 
Virginia creeper-hung walls, against 
which, on the front side, graceful 
Italian cypresses were also made to ap- 
pliqué their slender forms. On a ter- 
race in the yard under the shade of a 
big tree a decorative curved seat was 
placed, and purple iris were invited to 
wave their flags beside the paths. Near 
the privet hedge a sun dial counts the 
hours in a nest of larkspur, zinnias, 
vinca and poppies in season, replaced by 
brilliant chrysanthemums in the fall. 
Perhaps the most interesting move in 
the beautification of the Dallas 
Woman’s Club grounds is the effort to 
capture a bit of the Texas prairie for 
this garden within the city. The pa- 
tience lavished on this transplanting 
project has been rewarded by the ap- 
pearance here in captivity of many of 
the state’s one hundred and fifty or so 
varieties of wild flora. In April Texas's 
own flower, the blue bonnet, celebrated 
in verse and on canvas, spreads a hea- 
venly carpet. Some pentstemon cobea, 
its lavender flower much like the snap- 
dragon, also grows here, and blue sage, 
wild verbena, wild aster and the gor- 
geous flame-colored Indian plume. 
When the Nineteenth Century Club 
of Memphis, Tennessee, turned its at- 
tention to putting up its new club home, 
a prime consideration in the selection of 
the site was the possibility of creating 
a verdant setting. The residential sec- 
tion of the city was chosen because of 
the advantage it offered of ample space; 
and in two years’ time the club has 
managed to do full justice to its 256 
by 321 foot plot, fronting on three main 
streets. The lot was already blessed 
with splendid oak trees, but not enough 
of them; and so the club planted more. 
The grounds had been improved, too, by 
former owners, but the erection of the 
club’s three buildings called for entire 
rearrangement. The Garden Depart- 
ment took charge of the work, a task 
for which it was well prepared, thanks 
to its own lectures and demonstrations 
in practical gardening, offered to the 
club membership in the fall, winter and 
spring season. The Memphis Park 
Commission and the Shelby County 
Agricultural Department were not slow 
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. MODERN TABLE 


THERE'S a new idea abroad among the smart younger 
crowd. They have discovered the thrilling new 
decorative effects that the foundation of an Irish 
or Scottish linen damask tablecloth affords. To the 
smart younger crowd it no longer suffices that the 
table be correctly set. It must also be arranged 
with the same art and style that makes the choice 





of a particular gown a touche de grace. With their 
unerring gift for the mode, the younger set has em- 
phatically preferred Irish and Scottish tablecloths 
of lustrous linen damask, in soft white, gold, pale 
ereen, rose or old ivory. These linen damask table- 
cloths are now on view in all the smart shops in 
designs that reflect the spirit of today. You will find 
them less expensive than their reputation implies. 
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to show their interest in the undertak- 
ing, so that expert advice and sugges- 
tions as to plans, fertilization and so on 
were furnished free; and the club had 
to bear the cost only of materials and 
labor. To make a show place of the 
grounds cost the club some $1,200 in 
two years, including in addition to the 
budget an extra appropriation of $300 
for curbing the driveway to keep auto- 
mobiles from ruining the lawn. But 
now that the heavy work has been com- 
pleted, the upkeep will not be costly, 
it is thought. 

A good deal more than this sum was 
invested in the 150 by 450 foot grounds 
of the new Woman’s Club of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, but then there was a great 
deal more to do. The demolishment of 
the old residence on the site had littered 
the place with lime, brick and tin, and 
grading and filling were necessary. Side- 
walks and drives had to be laid, a 
watering system installed and __ tools 
bought. The lawn took 3,400 pounds 
of fertilizer and 250 pounds of grass 
seed. An old southern garden left on 
the lot when the original house was 
torn down supplied many valued plants, 
some of which were left where they 
were, while others were transplanted, 
but some eight hundred additional ones 
had to be brought in. Dogwoods, red- 
buds, crab apple, wild plum, holly, 
azaleas, camellias and numerous other 
shrubs were grouped around the new 
building’s foundations and the borders, 
leaving wide lawns for plays and par- 
ties and an unobstructed view of the 
river. 

For its task the committee was al- 
lowed a maximum of $4,000 from the 
club treasury, augmented by gifts from 
the garden clubs and individuals and 
receipts from special events (several 
hundred dollars were the proceeds of an 
al fresco card party given by the Junior 
Club, and a like amount resulted from 
the public viewing of a number of pri- 
vate gardens when the azaleas were in 
bloom). As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it was found that nearer $6,000 
was needed. The difference was of- 
fered as a loan, which the club is re- 
ducing by $200 or so at a time, as 
benefits accrue and the treasury war- 
rants. 

Some clubs are fortunate enough to 
move into ready-made grounds. Flower 
beds, shrubs, a small pool and a tennis 
court set in a garden awaited the Scars- 
dale, New York, Woman’s Club, for 
instance, when it purchased its new club- 
house. Others bloom in the face of the 
greatest difficulties. A lesson to the 
discouraged might be read in the ex- 
perience of the Miami Woman’s Club, 
whose handsome white building was 
stripped of its tropical foliage by the 
great hurricane of a couple of years 
ago. New soil even had to be hauled 
to the grounds after the storm was 
over. The city contributed this, how- 





ever, and plants and palms in large 
numbers were donated by friends after 
the Grounds Committee, together with 
the landscape gardener whose services 
are given by the city for a portion of 
each day in exchange for the club’s of- 
fices in housing the Flagler Memorial 
Library, and the Superintendent of 
Parks, had worked out the plan. It is 
not easy to make things grow on this 
location; yet today there spreads be- 
fore the clubhouse a velvety lawn, 
brightened with beds of gay posies and 
enriched with oleanders, live oaks, 
Australian pines and palms. 

Grounds, in the experience of most 
clubs that have them, are the pride of 
the club home and in turn make the 
club home a pride of the city. No- 
where, however, may the project be 
jumped into precipitately. Shrubs do 
not take root nor flowers spring up over 
night. When the leaves are falling, not 
when the trees are budding are thoughts 
of next year’s floral decorations in 
order. Now is the time to draft the 
scheme, prepare the ground and attend 
to fall planting for the harvest of beauty 
that is to be reaped by the eye when 
the height of the garden season returns. 


Club Notes 
HE Chautauqua Woman’s Club, 


which has outgrown its quarters, 
has $30,000 with which to build a club- 
house. Miss Mary O. Duncan writes 
to ask for plans, and in addition to giv- 
ing her some guidance we are putting 
the question before the readers of this 
department, with a request for sugges- 
tions. Please send the answers to Jean 
Whitby, Club Service Department, 
Woman's Journal. Miss Duncan says: 


We want a two-story building—the first 
floor to contain a room for holding recep- 
tions, small writing room or two cloak rooms, 
toilet accommodations and a tea room; the 
second floor to have rooms that we can rent 
out so that we will have a revenue to meet 
upkeep expenses, taxes, insurance, etc. Of 
necessity there will have to be a kitchen 
connected with the tea room. 

Our location is beautiful, facing the lake 
and surrounded by magnificent trees. Our 
actual building space will be forty by eighty 
feet. It is possible we may be able to build 
out a little further. In that case we would 
have more space for the actual building. 


Mrs. Ben. G. O'Neal, President of 
the Wichita Falls (Texas) Woman’s 
Forum, writes: 


I enjoyed very much your recent articles 
on clubhouses and am anxiously looking for- 
ward to further articles on them. There is 
so much to be gained from what other clubs 
are doing. 

We have just closed our first club year 
and in that time our building has paid for 
all expenses of running including hostess fee 
and has cleared over $1,000. If many clubs 
could know that I think they would not 
hesitate to build. 


Coming in this department: an article 
on How to Make the Clubhouse Pay. 
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Marriage in Russia 


(Continued from page 9) 
riages. In spite of the free and auto- 
matic divorce of the Soviet law, in this 
country we still go to the greatest trou- 
ble and expense to maintain the world’s 
divorce record. 

It can never be forgotten that Com- 
munist Russia is only one Russia, and 
that for the majority of the country 
folk the tradition of the irrevocable 
marriage and the inescapable family re- 
sists all the relaxing legislation of the 
new régime. Church weddings and 
church christenings are as frequent and 
as festive as they ever were. The “Red 
Weddings” originated by Trotsky as a 
substitute for the elaborate church cere- 
mony appeal mostly to the Communists, 
and not to the most realistic of them; 
there is something faintly Rabelaisian in 
a ritual which abolishes the marriage 
vow and solemnly pledges the bride and 
groom to raise the production of the 
factory! 

Birth control is not popular. The 
Russian birth rate shows a_ greater 
growth since the war than that of any 
other European country. The Com- 
munists incline to resent and denounce 
propaganda to control it as a bourgeois 
campaign to limit the strength and num- 
bers of the proletariat. It is only in an 
effort to combat the “greater evil” of 
abortion that the Department of 
Health recently recommended a very 
cautious dissemination of information on 
birth control. Abortion is performed 
free in government clinics when the 
reasons are considered justifiable by the 
authorities and in the case of working 
women is followed by three weeks’ va- 
cation with pay. But the government 
is alarmed at the rapid spread of the 
practice. In 1926 there was one abor- 
tion to every four births in Moscow. 

The Communist creed includes no 
dogma on the sanctity of life, born or 
unborn, but it preaches fervently the 
duty of building up a strong and fe- 
cund proletarian state. Motherhood is 
a social function and mothers and chil- 
dren are looked after and safeguarded 
to the full extent of the resources of the 
government. Far from stigmatizing or 
discriminating against the unmarried 
mother, she is given the first preference 
in the employment agencies. 

Women are instinctive philistines. To 
say that the Revolution affects their lives 
more than the lives of men is only to 
say that women are more tangled in the 
ties that must be broken if the consist- 
ent Communist society is to be estab- 
lished. With the most revolutionary 
will in the world, only in exceptional 
cases do women reject the idea of ro- 
mance in love, permanence in the family, 
stability in the home. The Communists 
are quite right from their point of view, 
to fight these ancient snares and tempta- 
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tions to acquiring property; they are 
more dangerous to their cause than 
foreign armies. 

Equality for women in Russia is abso- 
lute, but it is so far a hard equality. I 
have heard the best revolutionists say 
that it degrades as often as it emanci- 
pates. To one Kollontai, mercurial 
prophetess of free love, there are a hun- 
dred steadfast puritans like Lenin’s 
widow, Krupskaya. And Krupskaya is 
more identified with the slow procession 
of the women of the proletariat I have 
seen plodding along the Main Streets of 
the Soviet Union. They are women 
who will not go back—but what a force 
they are and will be for consolidation! 
Most of them have weighed the new 
laws, shrewdly and with proletarian 
matter-of-factness, and have found them 
not good enough for women. I came 
out of Russia with a very strong impres- 
sion of an almost universal dissatisfac- 
tion with the present Soviet legislation 
dealing with marriage, the home and 
the family. The one prediction safe to 
make is that it will be changed. 

Meantime, it is important to remem- 
ber that the daughters of the revolution 
are comparatively few. There is always 
the other Russia, and there the majority 
of marriages and homes, such as they 
are, have held together for the same 
reasons, sordid or sublime, which yoke 
people elsewhere, and for lack of the 
better alternative Russia does not seem 
to have found, will probably continue 
to yoke them until some Lenin dis- 
covers an emancipation from humanity 
other than death. 

The foregoing article is based on a 
chapter in Mrs. McCormick’s book on 
Russia, “The Hammer and the Scythe,” 
to be published by Knopf, New York, 
on September 14th. 


Current Events 
(Continued from page 21) 
powers and were said to represent not 
a treaty, but an accord on navy building 

policy. 


Very Briefly 


EW inventions are coming thick 

and fast. Recent ones are the 

development of appliances for 
transmitting motion pictures through 
the air and the perfection of a system 
ot photography by which amateurs can 
take motion pictures in color. 


Recent mock air raids over London 
showed that fifty per cent of the raiding 
machines reached their objectives, dem- 
Onstrating anew the impossibility of de- 
tending large cities from enemy air- 
planes. 


Governor General Henry L. Stimson 
ot the Philippines has signed a bill eli- 
minating American army officers as aides 


to the Governor General and providing 
technical advisers and civilian assistants. 
The bill is regarded as a step in the de- 
velopment of Philippine autonomy. 


The Egyptian Government has given 
up the attempt to maintain a constitu- 
tional government. By royal decree 
Parliament is suspended for three years 
and the Cabinet is given legislative 
powers. 


The resignation of the Most Rev. 
Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Can- 


terbury and head of the Church of 
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England, is the first resignation from 
that high office in history. It had been 
expected, however, since Parliament re- 
jected the new Prayer Book. Dr. David- 
son’s predecessors have either died in 
harness or been slain by their enemies. 


Mussolini has ordered an inquiry into 
the tragic Nobile expedition to the Arc- 
tic. 


The Soviet Government has named a 
dictator with complete powers for con- 
trol of distribution of the coming har- 
vest. 





An Extension Telephone by your Bedside 
is Aid and Protection in Fimergencies 


Ct An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Steep is better and safer when 
there is an extension telephone by 
your bedside. Calls to neighbors, 
fire department or police may be 
made instantly when the telephone 
is within reach. 

Extension telephones are needed 
not only in emergencies. Wisely 
placed extensions save miles of 
steps in running up and down 
stairs and from one part of the 
house to another. They prevent 
embarrassment in making or 
answering calls when others are 
present. They avoid the loss of 
calls through failure to answer 
promptly. 

In building a new house or in 
renting or buying a home, make 
sure that there is provision for 
adequate telephone service with 
the necessary extensions. Ade- 
quate telephone equipment is an 
essential modern convenience. 

And it is very inexpensive. Ex- 
tension telephones with all their 
protection and convenience cost 
only a few cents a week. Ask the 
local Bell business office to advise 
with you regarding the proper 
telephone equipment of your home 
for the greatest comfort, protec- 
tion and saving of time. 


























When writing to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., please mention the Woman's Journal! 





THE Woman’s Journ a: 


Nursing the Baby Bond 


How to Save So T hat the Interest on Savings Draws Interest 


HE highest authorities all 

agree that eighty-five per cent 

of all buying is done by women. 

The buyers include the spend- 

thrifts, those who buy the lux- 
uries Ot life as well as those who drive 
sharp bargains and those who squeeze 
the pennies for the bare necessities of ex- 
istence. But on the other hand that 
does not imply by any means that the 
men do all the saving. For while 
women may do most of the purchasing, 
they must in many cases also do the 
saving or plan for the men to save. Be- 
ing more methodical, they may also have 
to make sure that their plans are car- 
ried out. 

The first hundred dollars, the saying 
goes, are the hardest to save. Only 
those who have saved know the truth 
of that statement and the temptations 
which beset one to spend one’s savings 
when trying to accumulate that first 
hundred. 

It takes a strong character to save in 
a checking account. Obviously it is as 
easy to purchase an article by drawing 
a check as to charge it. But one finds 
oneself hesitating about the necessity for 
that particular article when one must 
pay for it with the dollars and cents in 
one’s purse, or when paying necessitates 
a trip to the savings bank to draw out 
the required amount. 

That is the reason for recommending 
the savings bank. An account can be 
opened with as little as one dollar, to 
which is added periodically interest at 
from three-and-one-half to four-and- 
one-half per cent. 

How to save so that even the interest 
on savings in turn draws interest is what 
should be studied. A friend of mine 
started to save by depositing ten per cent 
of every penny earned and it was 
astonishing how quickly the first hun- 
dred dollars accumulated. Another 
young woman who earned a fair salary 
changed her position for another with a 
modest increase. Half of this additional 
sum she invested in a local building and 
loan association which her lawyer investi- 
gated for her and pronounced trust- 
worthy. She figured that in from ten 
to eleven years, when it matured, the 
amount deposited, together with the in- 
terest, would make a sufficient sum to 
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enable her to take what she called her 
“Sabbatical” holiday in Europe. 

Another woman took out a single 
share of the same building and loan 
stock in the name of her infant boy. 
(Any mother can save one dollar a 
month.) When he was eleven years 
old she received a check from the build- 
ing and loan association for $211. To 
her credit be it said she invested in two 
“baby bonds” which were recommended 
to her by an officer of the savings bank 
and deposited the remaining few dollars 
in her savings account to draw interest. 
She had hesitated to annoy the officer of 
the savings bank, but when the family 
lawyer told her it was among the du- 
ties of a bank to know what constitutes 
safe investments for funds intrusted it, 
she asked her questions. Upon receiv- 
ing a list of safe investments she went 
to the woman’s department of an in- 
vestment house, also recommended by 
the bank, where she purchased her 
bonds. This is a wise procedure for any 
woman who plans to take care of her 
own finances. 


Investing in Baby Bonds 


T was during the various Liberty 
Loan drives that people, and women 
in particular, first learned that there 

were such small investments as $100 
bonds, or “baby bonds.” For the first time 
in their lives many invested in bonds, 
some even buying them on the instalment 
plan. These bonds they learned later 
could be sold and the money invested in 
others paying a higher rate of interest, 
yet sound and marketable. Those pa- 
triotically inclined did not take advant- 
age of this information but held their 
bonds until they matured. Having ac- 
quired a taste for investments, many 
others transferred their money, for a 
higher rate of interest, to public utility 
or industrial bonds, after securing lists 
of safe investments from people in the 
“know,” such as trust bankers and in- 
vestment houses who make a specialty of 
investing widow’s funds. 

When the nice crisp engraved bond is 
sent to you, you will find a component 
part of it consists of coupons. Each 
separate coupon is a certificate of interest 
money due to you every six months. Now 


the person om saving bent never spends 
coupon money but wisely takes it to a 
savings bank, and deposits it just as if it 
were actual money, where it in turn 
will draw interest. When your extra 
coupons and interest amount to one hun- 
dred dollars you can then withdraw it 
and invest in another “baby bond.” 


Watching the Ticker 
HEN one becomes the proud 


to rent a safe box in which to 
deposit it. The price of a safe box 
ranges from three dollars a year, up. 

I well remember my own initiation in 
savings and investments. My husband 
died suddenly, leaving me with a boy not 
yet five and a baby daughter just four 
weeks old. Like many young married 
people we were in very, very moderate 
circumstances and the pitiful amount of 
insurance he left, $2,000, was the only 
large amount of money we had between 
us and want. It looked so big when we 
took out the insurance policy #nd_ so 
pathetically inadequate to see us 
through until I was strong enough to 
take a position. Yet that $2,000 has 
doubled in the intervening twelve 
years. After patient inquiry and ad- 
vice from our lawyer and a friend of m) 
husband’s who was a banker I invested 
in a railroad equipment bond, paying 
$950 for a $1,000 bond. No speculator 
watched the “ticker” as I watched the 
price of that bond listed in the paper 
each day. 

When the boy was nine I was pressed 
for $70 for tuition for the “prep” 
school where he boarded. I wondered 
where I was to raise it. As usual when 
reading the morning paper I glanced at 
the price of the well-known bond. It 
had gradually gone up until that day it 
reached 102. Something clicked in my 
mind. If the bond were sold it would 
bring $1,020 and I had bought it for 
$950, making the difference the much- 
needed $70. I began to ask myself 
“Why not sell it and reinvest the $950 
in another bond just as good for the 
same price?” At least I decided 
would ask my banker friend. I laugt 
now when I think of my temerity. 
put my proposition before my friend 
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the banker and he threw back his head 
and roared, “Well, that is High Fi- 
nance! Playing the market with one 
bond !” 

Then when he realized just how se- 
rious I was he. quickly and kindly ex- 
plained that I could very easily sell my 
bond and make even more than the 
necessary $70. Going over a list of 
“widow's investments,” as he called 
them, he pointed out that there was a 
long-term railroad bond which he had 
just investigated that he could purchase 
me for $850. This he explained would 
be sure to increase in value, especially as 
I was willing to wait until it matured, 
if necessary, to collect the $1,000. He 
purchased the long-term bond for me 
and | joyfully paid the school bill and 
placed the remaining $100 in my sav- 
ings fund account to draw interest at 
seven per cent until he could find a good 
“baby bond” for me. 

In the meantime being fearful] that I, 
too, might die, and leave my children to 
be cared for by others, I determined to 
take out sufficient insurance on my life 
to be paid in weekly instalments so that 
whoever undertook to look after them 
would receive each week enough to feed 
them. I shut my eyes and plunged. For 
I figured out that a $10,000 life insur- 
ance policy would be the least I needed. 
To meet the premium the first year I 
found a most difficult problem. Cou- 
pons and any extra dollars earned by 
extra work during the year went re- 
ligiously into the savings fund to draw 
interest. But even so when the premium 
came due I found that I did not have 
the full amount. If it were due two 
months later I could pay it without 
strapping us for necessities. I consulted 
the insurance agent and told him of my 
dilemma. He told me I could have the 
date extended for three months at the 
rate of six per cent, which for such a 
short period would amount to only a 
few dollars. I took the extension and 
paid the premium on that date. 

I determined then and there that 
every available dollar must work for 
me and the good old savings bank 
would help each of those dollars to pro- 
duce a few more pennies. Now after 
twelve years of caring for my children 
I still make coupons and all extras 
work for me in the savings fund so that 
I not only meet the insurance. premiums 
each year without a moment’s worry, 
but it is a lean year when I cannot pur- 
chase several “baby bonds.” 


The Index to VOLUME X11 of the 
Woman Citizen from June 1927 to De- 
cember, 1927, inclusive, is now ready. 
Volume No. XI contains the Woman 
Citizen beginning June, 1926 to June 
1927. Volume No. XII comprises the 
rest of the year 1927, so that succeeding 
volumes may coincide with the calendar 
year. It will be sent on request. 
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Do You Cast Your Ballot 


on the VOTING MACHINE? | 





RE you one of the voters who has not yet voted on 

the voting machine? 

New York City now employs 3,000 machines— 

in every precinct in the city. Over 1,800 other cities 
and towns throughout the United States use them. 
Progressive cities, large and small, are in- 
stalling them as they come to realize 
that this modern mechanical ballot 
is the only accurate way. 
The installation cost is 
quickly absorbed by sav- 
ings. And long waits at 
the polls, uncertainty of 
|| count, spoiled ballots, 
fraud are eliminated. 
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Against Prohibition 
(Continued from page 11) 


ignore it utterly. So why leave it there 
to turn them into law-breakers? 

Last of all, the greatest obstacle to the 
enforcement of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment is Nature herself. She conspires 
against us. Wherever she can, that 
sinister old dame sets up her fermenting 
crucibles. She makes alcohol for us 
covertly but constantly. She snaps her 
fingers at many man-made laws, but 
particularly this one. 

My sixth reason therefore for want- 
ing the Prohibition Amendment re- 
pealed is that Nature herself is not a 
prohibitionist. 

In addition to all this, I do not, as 
an American, enjoy the picture we pre- 
sent at this moment to the rest of the 
world. This does not trouble me half 
as much as the preceding considerations 
—the picture we present to ourselves. 
With or without justice, foreign nations 
do not admire the picture we present 
at any time. And I realize perfectly 
that, at this period in the world’s his- 
tory, America—the youngest, richest, 
most prosperous, most hopeful nation of 
them all—may hope to win no more 
than the jealous tolerances of older 
countries. Yet I find myself all the 
time contrasting America with those 
older and wiser countries. 

Imagine what would have happened 
if, during the war, a permanent pro- 
hibition law had been put over in any 
of the European countries. The sturdy, 
self-respecting British would have re- 
sorted to mob expression until the law 
had been repealed. ‘The less controlled 
but equally determined Germans would 
have precipitated a_ revolution _ beside 
which the French Revolution would 
have been a church sociable. With the 
Latins, to whom life is actually tuned 
on wine, a situation like the present 
American situation is quite unthink- 
able. We have made a law whose en- 
forcement is entirely a matter of geo- 
graphy—a_ perfect example of one 
lamentable national weakness—over- 
confidence. Finding ourselves unable to 
enforce this law, we refuse to repeal 
it but continue to break it—a perfect 
illustration of another 'amentable na- 
tional weakness—supineness. 

Yes, at present, we are a grotesque 
international joke. 

Having stated all this the inevitable 
next question put to me in friendly 
argument should be, “Would you like 
to go back to pre-prohibition condi- 
tions?” Emphatically no! 

Prohibition has done two things for 
the country, for which we can never 
be sufficiently grateful. It has abolished 
the saloon. And in abolishing the saloon 
it has removed politics from the saloon. 
Not that I regard the saloon with the 
unmitigated horror of the temperance 


tan of late Victorian days. It must 
have had its piccuresque side. 1 am sure 
that if 1 were a man, I| should regret 
the disappearance of this characteristic 
American institution as much as 1 would 
resent the invasion of my club by 
women. Warm, bright, gay—there 
must have been about the saloon a 
humorous sociability, a man-to-man 
sociability,, a haphazard, touch-and-go 
sociavility. lt was the poor man’s 
club. And that the poor man had his 
cluo did not necessarily mean that he 
became a drunkard. On the other hand, 
however, the saloon did promote drunk- 
enness; moreover it tied itself to all 
kinds of commercialized vice; it debased 
and degraded politics. 

‘Vhe saloon? No! Never again! 

But is there not some middle way be- 
tween the saloon-ridden, politics-and- 
whisky conditions of the pre-prohibition 
period and the stark, debasing lawless- 
ness of this post-prohibition epoch? 
Many people profess themselves con- 
tented with a platform of ‘Light wines 
and beers.’’ But I am not satisfied with 
that straddling slogan. I see no reason 
why we should not have access to 
whisky and brandy. In the last decade, 
I have known households which in some 
sudden crisis—illness or accident—have 
experienced the fatal results of being 
unable to obtain either. Some way could 
be devised by which all these delicate 
and dynamitic forces should be under 
governmental control. Then without 
infringement of the law, the poor man 
could, in moderation, have his beer; the 
rich man, in moderation, his wine. 

Last of all 1 believe—I believe this 
from the bottom of my soul—that we 
take a certain poetry out of life when 
we subtract wine from it. I reiterate 
that nobody hates a drunk more than 
I. Nobody needs alcoholic stimulant 
less than I. Nevertheless I find a let- 
down after a hard day’s work in a glass 
of wine—especially if I have been 
touristing in Italy or France. Wine 
adds immeasurably to the charm of life. 
To me everything about it is pretty— 
the look of the delicately colored fluids 
in their brilliantly-labeled bottles or 
gracefully shaped decanters; the musical 
gurgle as the imprisoned sunlight flows 
out; the glitter under the light in flower- 
like glasses, of the liquid color; the re- 
flected rainbows in the high gloss of 
linen. Here I can raise my voice of 
protest a little higher because I have 
the overpowering support of genius. 
Poets, without number, have written 
about wine; poets of all races and ages. 
It seems to me that we subtract from 
poetry itself when we subtract wine 
from the world. 


In the October number Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt will comment on Miss 
Gale's and Mrs. Irwin’s articles and on 
prohibition as a campaign issue. 
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Sitting in Judgment 
(Continued from page 17) 
ant energy, which is her most character- 
istic possession, was spilling out in an- 
other direction. Somebody had asked 
her to join the Parliamentary Club. She 
didn’t know anything about the club 
and she didn’t know anything about 
things parliamentary but the name 
sounded impressive. So she joined. 
Pretty soon she was asked to be presi. 
dent of the club. Then she became in- 
terested in the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. She was elected to the executive 
board of the Cleveland Federation, she 
was made president of the Federation. 
and then for six years she was chairman 
of legislation of the Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. For six years she trav- 
eled over the state speaking before wom- 
en’s clubs everywhere, explaining the 
bills that they ought to use their influ- 
ence to get passed—(influence being all 
they had in those days.) 

She appealed to Congressmen and ex- 
ecutives and political “bosses” all over 
the state. She knew the big clubwomen 
in the state and she knew obscure 
women who worked with their husbands 
in the wards. She knew the mining 
towns of southern Ohio and she knew 
the foreign districts of Cleveland. Just 
before women got the ballot she organ- 
ized the Republican Woman’s League 
so that as soon as the vote was theirs, 
they were ready to use it effectively. 

Here she was, transformed from a 
mid-Victorian young lady who did noth- 
ing at all, to one of the busiest young 
women in Ohio. And her family liked 
it! They were proud of her. When- 
ever she came up sharp in face of some- 
thing new and hesitated before it they 
urged her on. 

“Go on,” they said, “Try it. You 
can do it.” 

But she never could have done it, she 
says, if it had not been for her brother, 
steering her, teaching her to see things 
through a man’s eyes. When she came 
in from a meeting and said, ‘““Mrs. Ad- 
ams told Mrs. Williams that she made 
a great mistake about the programs,” he 
said quietly, “That is Mrs. Adams’ and 
Mrs. Williams’ affair. That doesn’t con- 
cern you. You keep out of it.” When 
she came in and said, “Mrs. Williams 
wanted the Federation to stand behind 
the McLean bill and I think she’s all 
off,” he said, “Mrs. Williams has as 
much right to her opinion as you have 
to yours. Always remember that there 
are two sides to everything and always 
make it your business to see the other 
person’s side as well as your own.” 

Sometimes he would say to her, 
“There’s going to be a talk on the tariff 
tonight down at City Hall. It’s a live 
subject and an interesting subject. Why 
don’t you go?” Sometimes it was a book 
he brought to her attention—sometimes 
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a big man he wanted her to meet. 

All this time she was expending her 
time and strength—at first studying law 
and then beginning her practice—work- 
ing late into the night because the days 
were so crowded. She hardly had time 
to make a name as a lawyer—had just 
argued her first case before the Supreme 
Court and won it—when Warren G. 
Harding was elected President, and 
President Harding believed that women 
ought to be recognized politically. Miss 
Cline was a student of tariff, the people 
liked her and her abilities were proved, 
so he appointed her appraiser of mer- 
chandise at the Port of Cleveland. 

She held this position for six years and 
very fascinating she found it. Her du- 
ties required that she inspect and ap- 
praise all goods shipped to Ohio and 
northwestern Pennsylvania from _for- 
eign countries. Ming jars from China, 
mosaics from Italy, incense from India, 
boxes and crates containing lovely and 
strange objects from every part of the 
world were opened under her eyes dur- 
ing these six years. From live dogs and 
queen bees to bottles of whisky embedded 
in loaves of rye bread and a diamond 
ring hidden in the heart of an Easter 
egg nothing astonished Genevieve Cline 
and her corps of workers. 

It was work which only a woman 
trained in business could have enjoyed 
for it required absolute accuracy. The 
tariff rate is fixed and the appraisal 
must conform to it—exactly. “About” 
and “approximately” are no words in an 
appraiser's vocabulary. Neither too 
high nor too low, it must be just right. 
The rate on cotton dresses is fifty per 
cent of the value of the garment but one 
embroidered bit of yarnwork sends the 
rating up to seventy-five. That bit of 
embroidery cannot be overlooked. Some- 
times articles are so odd that they fall 
under no classification. Sometimes a 
merchant or returning traveler protests 
that the appraisal is wrong. Then, like 
other disputes, the matter must be re- 
ferred to the decision of a judge. It 
was for this purpose that the United 
States Customs Court was created. Nine 
judges sit upon this court, which con- 
venes in New York City. Cases are 
brought here for trial from ports all 
over the country. Only a portion of the 
work of the court is dispatched here, 
however, as the judges regularly go out 
on circuit to hear cases and decide ob- 
scure questions. 

_After Miss Cline had held her posi- 
tion long enough to demonstrate her 
thorough capability it was rumored one 
day that a Justice of this United States 
Customs Court was contemplating retir- 
ing—which was the cue for Miss Cline’s 
friends to rise up in her behalf. The 
amg a Ohio were deluged with 

etters asking them to work for her. Po- 
litical leaders all over the state declared 
themselves willing to speak a good word 
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OPHISTICATED WOMEN 
have always depended on Odo- 
rono. The more brilliant the pace, 
the more cultivated the social stand- 
ard, the more absolute the insistence 
on complete protection against even 
the most fleeting possibility of re- 
proach. 
That protection, that certainty of 
personal irreproachableness, 
the entire social world iden- 
tifies with Odorono. It is a 
regular part of its toilette. 
Now there is a new 
Odorono, No. 3, exactly the 
same as the Odorono you 
have always known—but 
reduced strength, especially 
prepared for sensitive skins. 
It can be used in the 
morning when you get up, 
or in the evening before 
dressing to go out. Applied 


4 or 5 times a week, it keeps the 
underarm dry and sweet always and 
prevents the possibility of perspira= 

tion odor and stained garments. 
Use it between times, when you 
have missed your regular Odorono 
application—or when you need extra 
security for an unexpected evening’s 
gayety. It is white. You may have 
both kinds of Odorono in 
your cabinet, and know each 

at a glance. 
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Odorono was made by a phy- 
sician. Now its regular use 
by fastidious women as a 
protection against perspira- 
tion offense is commonly ad- 

vised by their physicians. 
Regular Odorono (ruby-col- 
ored) and Odorono No. 3, at 
toilet goods counters 35c, 60c. 
The Odorono Company, 569 
Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Regular Odorono (ruby colored) keeps 

the underarm dry used once or twice a 

week. Odorono No. 3, milder (color- 

less) for sensitive skins and hurried 
use must be used more often. 


When writing to The Odorono Company, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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pointment, however, Senator King of 
Utah raised an objection. He wanted 
to look more deeply into her qualifica- 
tions. He was loath to let such a plum 
fall into a woman’s lap without more 
minute investigation, and asked that a 
subcommittee be appointed before which 
she be called to appear. 

Miss Cline’s woman friends shud- 
dered when they heard this news. ‘“Ap- 
pear in person before a committee of 
senators to be examined?” they ex- 
claimed. “How dreadful!” 

But Miss Cline swore she was not 
scared. “I know my work,” she de- 
clared. ‘“They can’t catch me up on it.” 


for Genevieve Cline. “Why, of course 
we'll endorse you,” they told her, “but 
you can’t get this job. It’s not to be ex- 
pected that they’ll give it to a woman.” 

And they didn’t. The vacancy was 
filled by someone else—a man. 

A few months later another vacancy 
arose, and with the impetus of their pre- 
vious efforts to give them momentum, 
Miss Cline and her friends went to 
work again, under the leadership of Mr. 
George F. Moran of the Cleveland 
News, this time with success, for in 
May, 1928, President Coolidge ap- 
pointed her. 

When the Senate passed upon the ap- 
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Venus today is a smart, neatly 

attired woman—equally at ease in 
the ballroom or at the controls of an 
aeroplane. And the secret of her ease 
is the sure knowledge of her physical 
fitness. Her intimate necessities are 
selected with the same discriminating 
care as her fashionable frocks. 


Venus Traveling Package is our 
contribution to the modern Venus. 
Three compressed sanitary napkins of 
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Venus non-compressed are packed in 
a box no larger than the palm of the 
hand. It easily tucks away in the trav- 
eling bag—or even the hand bag. 
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Just the same it was a strain—and she 
admitted that it was—to sit in Senator 
Fess’s office all one gloomy spring morn- 
ing, watching the hands of her watch 
slowly, slowly creep round and round 
while she waited—waited—to be called, 
And never was! The testimonies of 
those who knew the quality of her work 
were so uniformly in her favor that the 
committee reported that “the qualifica- 
tions of the nominee were determined 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt”~— 
and the commission was hers. 

Miss Cline will not go peering into 
boxes and crates any more—judges of 
the court of last resort do not do that. 
She has had to forsake her beloved 
Cleveland, close up her apartment in 
town and her shack in the country, leave 
the flowers she planted and tended out 
there, and the friends she had made. 
But she has reached the top in the work 
she wants to do. That’s consolation. 
And she knows that her friends have 
proved their loyalty and that the work 
she did in Ohio unrewarded has been 
recognized—the bread she cast upon the 
waters has “returned after many days.” 
That’s consolation for anything. 


Summer Politics 
(Continued from page 13) 


on the Hoover band-wagon and demand- 
ed personal interviews with the nominee, 
formal campaign titles and a slice of 
campaign funds to continue their activ- 
ties, in recognition of their service. 
Many of them, confident of Republican 
victory, were there to say a good word 
for friends who would fit comfortably 
into certain Washington jobs after 
March 4, 1929. When Mr. Hoover 
took the train out of Washington, they 
flocked over to the Republican campaign 
headquarters, suggesting delicately that 
their statements on local political con- 
ditions would make good publicity. 
Groups of farmers, rebellious Southern 
Democrats and women politicians ar- 
rived daily, pining to be interviewed by 
newspaper correspondents on duty in the 
capital to report news where real news 
there was none. 


NE Washington bureau of a lead- 
O ing New York daily posted on 

its wall three model “leads” for 
stories to be used with variations: “Re- 
publicans in farm belt revolt (or pledge 
support) to Hoover’; ‘Prohibition 
looms (or is ruled out) as issue of cam- 
paign”; “Invasion of South planned (or 
abandoned) by Republican _ leaders.” 
The gist of the article for the day all 
depended on whether the writer was re- 
porting an original statement by Hubert 
Work, Chairman of the Republican 
committee, or a subsequent explanation 
of what he really meant to convey; a 
statement by George Moses, carrying 
such a complicated campaign title that 
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it was seldom written twice alike; or a 
report from one of the above-mentioned 
smaller political fry. 

Perhaps it is the realization that be- 
fore 1932 Congress may put a definite 
limit on campaign expenditures, as 
proposed in several bills during the last 
session, that has led the finance managers 
of the two parties to set the limit sky 
high. The modest three-million-dollar 
budget of Chairman Work was imme- 
diately revised by the Republican 
campaign treasurer, Mr. J. R. Nutt of 
Cleveland, who saw four millions as 
the minimum cost of appealing effective- 
ly to the intelligence of the voters. To 
be sure, the Republicans are pledged by 
their platform to give the public a reg- 
ular monthly accounting of receipts and 
expenditures.) Mr. Work has given 
orders that all large contributions are 
to be carefully examined for attached 
strings; but will all donors be as frank 
as the director of the Carded Woolen 
Manufacturers’ Association, who de- 
manded assurances that Mr. Hoover, if 
elected, would work for revision of the 
wool tariff in favor of the manufac- 
turer? 





Looking Ahead 
Halidé Edib 
A personality sketch of the bril- 
liant Turkish woman leader, lec- 


turer and author, who is now in 
this country.—By Mildred Adams. 


“The Happiest Woman I Know” 


Homer Croy has chosen this title 
for an article about his friend and 
neighbor, Helen Keller. Mr. Croy 
says he “knows so many amazing 
things about her that have never 
been published.” 


Department Store Women 
de Luxe 


Helen Johnson Keyes tells about 
the new type of high grade em- 
ployee in city department stores 
and the interesting new things 
they do. 


Take That, Lord Birkenhead 


This anti-feminist recently locked 
woman up in the home again. The 
few who seem to be any good in 
outside affairs are exceptions that 
prove no rule, he says. Anne 
O’Hagan is asking a few promi- 
nent women to answer him. 


Cooperative Service 


In October Ida Clyde Clarke re- 
sumes her department based on 
the questions you send in to be 
answered by experts in many or- 
ganizations. Anything you want 
to know? 


The Wifely Wife 


Anne Herendeen lifts her voice in 
behalf of the millions of women 
who are doing the job at home day 
after day while women at work 
outside run away with all the glory. 











It is estimated that around eight 
million dollars will be spent by the two 
parties in the presidential campaign, and 
about two millions in the Congressional 
contests. The suspicion is never allowed 
to creep in at party headquarters that 
most of the seasoned voters will deter- 
mine the issues of the campaign for 
themselves, and have their minds already 
made up on the respective merits of 
Candidates Hoover and Smith. In a 
short vacation trip to points north, your 
correspondent was unable to find a 
single person who was not firmly en- 
trenched in one or the other camp, with 
his convictions strengthened against all 
arguments. But from now until Novem- 
ber, the country will be flooded with 
stump speakers, raucous with radio 
addresses from innumerable loud speak- 
ers, speckled to the remotest village 
with celluloid lapel buttons, automobile 
markers and banners bearing the already 
well-known features of Smith and 
Hoover. 

There is not, as in the last two cam- 
paigns, the need for familiarizing the 
public with the achievements and _per- 
sonalities of the candidates. Neither 
Harding and Cox in 1920, nor Davis 
in 1924, was much more than a vague 
name to the man in the street at the 
start of the campaign. What citizen 
today does not know that Mr. Hoover 
is a prohibitionist, an engineer, the 
erstwhile savior of Belgium and the 
Mississippi flood sufferers; that he orders 
his blue serge suits by the dozen to save 
time, and insists on wearing them with 
white canvas shoes in warm weather? 
What reader of mere newspaper head- 
lines does not know that Governor 
Smith has a remarkable record as a 
state executive, that he is for good or 
ill a graduate of the Tammany school 
of politics, that he rose from New 
York’s East Side, and that he believes 
in revision of the Volstead Act and has 
a number of remarkably fine-looking 
sons and daughters who have married 
in the last few years and are often pic- 
tured en masse in the rotogravure sec- 
tions ? 

Certain of the Republican Party 
Pillars, however, have realized that with 
many voters the personalities of the can- 
didates count for as much as _ party 
issues. Upon their advice, the staff of 
publicity experts under the direction of 
former Governor Henry Allen of Kan- 
sas is trying to “Humanize Hoover.” 
On their success in this, as much as 
their efforts to foster public confidence 
in the reality of Republican prosperity 
and the effectiveness of a high tariff, 
may depend the securing of the neces- 
sary 266 electoral votes. Governor 
Smith has for many years stood in the 
popular mind as the greatest example 
of American opportunity for a dramatic 
rise from humble beginnings. Very 
well, Hoover will be represented as 








DoNt you wish there were a truth-test 
for words? So that the exaggerations 
would turn red—and only the facts would 
come out white and shining? . . . If so, 
this little column would reach right out 
and convince you! 

Nina is a 3-purpose cream—night, day 
and bleach. Nina does begin to smooth, 
clear and whiten your skin the very first 
time you use it. Nina will take care of 
practically every complexion problem— 
blemishes, sallowness, lines, circles under 
the eyes, sagging muscles—to say nothing 
of petty annoyances like uneven make-up 
and shiny nose. But you'll never 
know all this until you try Nina yourself! 


NINA TONIGHT—(2 minutes) 

Shake the jar, run your finger round 
the stopper-top and over your face. Fra- 
grant as fresh rose-geranium—not a hint 
of that greasy, messy feeling . . . pleas- 
ant! Massage it gently, with a special 
fingertipful under the eyes—and—wait till 
morning! . . . Your skin will be smoother 
—no circles under your eyes... . Ina 
week—blemishes, sallowness will have dis- 
appeared. In a month—lines are fading, 
muscles tightening. . . . And what does 
that do to the years? 


NINA TOMORROW— (2 minutes) 

In the morning—Nina again, massaged 
in and the surplus gently patted off with 
complexion tissue. . . hat a soft, vel- 
vety foundation for make-up! Your rouge 
effaces itself discreetly, in the modern man- 
ner. Your powder adheres beautifully— 
no shiny nose. . . . And the night-time 
beauty work of Nina goes on all day, while 
you work or play! NOW for Nina—at 
your favourite shop—or the coupon. 
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Ask Nina! 


Miss Nina Nestor will be glad to advise you 
without obligation, upon questions pertaining to 
the improvement of the complexion and modern 
methods of face grooming. Write her stating your 
natural coloring and the condition of your skin. 
She will suggest individual treatment and advise 
regarding daytime and evening make-up. 
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Please send me postpaid one jar Nina Geranium 
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another phase of this same American 
phenomenon, his life just as truly an 
American epic, with the scene trans- 
ferred to the West where he began life 
as the son of a blacksmith and worked 
his way through Stanford University. 

The public knows about Hoover's 
record as government efficiency expert 
par excellence, but he somehow lacks 
that mass appeal which is the New 
York governor’s strongest asset as a 
vote-getter; perhaps because he has not 
the instinctive sense of the dramatic or 
humorous which makes good newspaper 
copy. His power lies in the close con- 
tacts of his official and social life; such 
contacts have made many abiding loyal- 
ties, but this year he needs votes for 
the first time in his life. Many of these 
personal loyalties have been built up in 
the frequent conferences of industrial 
groups which he has called in the last 
seven years to discuss cooperation be- 
tween these groups and his own depart- 
ment, or simplified practice, one of his 
pet projects. I once heard a roomful 
of hard-headed business men—the Na- 
tional Credit Association, or perhaps it 
was the National Association of Cement 
Manufacturers—greet Mr. Hoover with 
a song which they had been earnestly 
rehearsing, like a group of schoolboys, 
as he walked on to the platform to wel- 
come them: “Oh, Herbert Hoover, 
you're a friend of mine,” while the Sec- 
retary of Commerce jingled the change 
in his pocket and turned red with 
embarrassment. 

There have been desultory stirrings 
up at the Senate Office Building as the 
vice-presidential candidates, Senators 
Curtis and Robinson; and other senators 
drifted through town. Early “handouts” 
from the Republican headquarters in- 
frequently mentioned the name of Mr. 
Curtis, a fact resented by some of his 
friends and called to the attention of 
Chairman Work. Immediately appeared 
for the use of the press a long state- 
ment, written in the best journalese, to 
the effect that “up in room 405 of the 
Senate Office Building Senator Charles 
Curtis of Kansas is quietly putting his 
affairs to rights in preparation for the 
fall campaign,” followed by the human 
interest item that the senator had “by 
10 A. M. of the average day dictated 
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forty or fifty letters.” Asked for some 
statement which would have news value, 
the hard-working senator had declared 
that “‘the Middle West farming states 
will go Republican, as they normally do.” 

Good Republican senators, requested 
by Mr. Work to come to the aid of the 
party in the effort to play up the tariff 
as a campaign issue, have not yet fired 
the public imagination over this tech- 
nical subject. The difficulty is increased 
by the fact that party lines on this 
traditional issue are breaking down. 
Many Republicans voted in the last ses- 
sion of Congress for the McMaster 
resolution calling for downward re- 
vision of rates on manufactured prod- 
ucts. Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, 
Chairman of the resolutions committee 
of the Democratic convention, believes 
that by a gradual evolution of thought 
in the Democratic Party ‘‘the theory of 
the low tariff has ceased to exist.” The 
problem facing Dr. Work is: How 
make the tariff the chief issue of the 
campaign, when Democrats and Repub- 
licans can no longer be definitely classed 
as low or high tariff advocates? 


ATIONAL committeewomen from 
the East called into conference by 
Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, vice-chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, to 
lay plans for coming months, were 
naturally somewhat surprised when they 
were told by Mr. Work that an appeal 
must be made to women voters on the 
“moral issues” of the campaign, mean- 
ing prohibition. The women were too 
polite to remind him that only a few 
weeks before he had publicly declared 
“We do not think that religion and pro- 
hibition ought to be stressed in a political 
campaign.” Had he come to realize 
that prohibition is an issue, by virtue of 
the opposing personal convictions of the 
two candidates, or did he harbor a mild- 
ly Victorian idea that women couldn't 
understand the tariff issue? 

The “woman in the home” is appar- 
ently going to figure in this campaign 
as she never has before; she will receive 
friendly postcards from national head- 
quarters of both parties, she will be 
called from the Saturday cake-baking to 
receive calls from local politicians, and 
all in all be made to realize that her 
vote counts. At the meeting of the na- 
tional Republican committeewomen, 
it was decided to organize local 
groups of “Hoover volunteers.’ (ood 
material has been furnished them by 
the concern for child welfare and 
humanitarian projects shown in Mr. 
Hoover’s acceptance speech. The in- 
crease in the number of women voters 
in 1924 was 3,800,000 over 1920. 
Enough women should go to the polls 
this November to reduce sharply that 
shameful fifty-one per cent of eligible 
voters who took no part in the 1924 
election. 
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Inheritance 
(Continued from page 25) 


Rhode Island, Tennessee and Vermont 
because these states now impose no tax 
on the stocks and bonds of non-residents ; 
and Virginia, which has passed a law to 
become effective January 1, 1929. Then, 
California, Connecticut, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Maine, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Ohio and Oregon 
passed laws establishing reciprocity. The 
New York law was declared unconsti- 
tutional, but has recently been reenact- 
ed; and made retroactive. 

As most of these laws were passed 
in 1927 and 1928, and as other states in 
all likelihood will follow suit, it is well 
to note that this law must have gone into 
effect before the death of the legator in 
order to be applicable and that even if 
one’s home state is not within the re- 
ciprocal group now it may be within the 
year. At the time of this writing, how- 
ever, twenty-six states still inflict upon 
non-residents the bane of multiple taxa- 
tion. 

Although it is this multiple taxation 
which causes the suffering heir his great- 
est confusion, delay and annoyance, 
taxation of non-residents does not add 
any considerable sum to the coffers of 
the state because it is usually low and 
the staff of clerks employed so large that 
overhead expenses rob the state of most 
profits. 

Yet state treasuries must be filled, 
and if only driblets of income trickle in 
from the tax on non-residents the state 
transfer taxes imposed on resident citi- 
zens must do the really telling work. 
These state transfer taxes (so-called be- 
cause technically it is not the property 
which is taxed but the act of transfer) 
are of two kinds—inheritance taxes and 
estate taxes. Inheritance taxes in this 
country are more than one hundred 
years old. In 1826 Pennsylvania 
(twice an innovator in this field) 
passed the first inheritance tax law. Es- 
tate taxes, however, inspired by the Fed- 
eral Revenue Act of May, 1926, are 
little over two years old. Under this 
act the Government allows a maximum 
credit of eighty per cent of the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax against the total of all 
the inheritance taxes that are paid to 
states. 

In effect, this means that the Fed- 
eral Government says to each state: 
“T'll tax all estates over $100,000, but 
instead of putting all the revenue in my 
pocket I’ll let you have as much as 
eighty per cent of it—if you demand it 
and collect it through your own systems 
of state taxes.” 

But the inheritance tax. imposed by 
Most states is far less than eighty per 
cent of the Federal Estate tax. It 
seemed too bad to reconstruct the whole 
system of inheritance taxation. Equally 
it seemed too bad to pass this offer up. 
So legislators said, “We'll let our pres- 


ent inheritance taxes stand and we'll 
add a new estate tax which will be the 
difference between our inheritance tax 
and eighty per cent of the gross Federal 
Estate Tax. Then, adding the two to- 
gether, we will arrive at exactly the 
sum that the Government offers to let 
us have. 

More _ specifically——if the Fed- 
eral tax on your estate is $10,000 and 
the state inheritance tax is $6,000, the 
estate tax will be neatly contrived to 
be $2,000, the $2,000 and the $6,000 
totaling $8,000, or the exact eighty per 
cent the Government permits each state 
to take. 

The states that have passed this new 
estate tax are Georgia, Delaware, 
Maine, Vermont, California, Colorado, 
Virginia, New York, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Montana and Missouri. 
And any day we may hear that other 
states have followed their example. 

Estate taxes are approved by legisla- 
tors and economists because, they say, 
“They impose no new burden upon the 
taxpayer.” They merely prevent an old 
burden from becoming lighter, direct the 
stream of taxes into another channel 
without affecting its volume, feed state 
coffers instead of Federal ones. But this, 
we must remember, applies only to the 
larger estates—only to those over $100,- 
000. 

All this system of state, Federal and 
non-resident taxation comprises the mul- 
tiple taxation system. Many complaints 
have been made against it on both politi- 
cal and personal grounds. It is believed 
to be unjust, extravagant and wasteful. 
It is extremely obnoxious to the indi- 
vidual without particularly benefiting 
the state. 


UT what is to be done? Several 

things can be done. Legislators 
make the laws so that the citizen by 
balloting cannot affect them directly. 
He can use his voice, however, and in- 
directly his vote, to urge that multiple 
taxation of the same piece of property 
and taxation of the stocks and bonds of 
non-residents be abandoned. It would 
be a particularly worthy deed, too, for 
him to strive to get liberal exemptions 
for widows and minor children if the 
state in which he lives is not already 
so generous. 

This is in general, however. As re- 
gards his own estate he should first 
either personally or through his lawyer 
find out exactly what taxes are payable 
on his investments and what the sum 
of them will be. In some states the at- 
torney general is the proper person with 
whom to communicate, in others, a 
more impersonal taxing commission. A 
complete compilation of all information 
on inheritance taxation can be found in 
the Prentice-Hall reports, published by 
the Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. They contain the data 
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on all the inheritance laws passed by 
the Federal Government and by all the 
states, bound in such form that it can 
be kept constantly up to date. Sum- 
mary tables give the reader a general 
idea of taxation rates all over the coun- 
try, and explanatory pages tell the po- 
tential executor with what taxation au- 
thorities to communicate and how to 
proceed in ascertaining the amount of 
taxes due. 


HEN, after learning just what toll 

of one’s estate inheritances are due 
to take, two steps follow. One is to 
provide for them, the other, to minimize 
them as far as possible. Nothing (un- 
less it be the expenditure of money to 
find out the amount of the taxes one 
owes) could be more distressing than 
the forced sale of good properties to 
pay them. Yet this frequently happens 
and could always have been avoided if 
the legator had known what to expect 
and had resorted to that panacea for 
all financial ills—insurance. Why not 
carry a special insurance policy to cover 
the cost of your taxes? Your heirs will 
rise up and call you blessed. Or keep 
a special fund in the bank for this pur- 
pose, or set aside certain bonds to be 
sold to cover this cost. Never leave 
your estate in such shape that real es- 
tate must be sold in order to pay the 
taxes on it. 

As for the legitimate and natural de- 
sire to minimize one’s taxes—to a cer- 
tain extent this, too, can be done. Near- 
ly all taxes can be avoided by taking up 
one’s residence and purchasing one’s 
property and buying securities of cor- 
porations organized only in those states 
which impose no tax. But most people 
could not do this, or if they could, the 
advantages would not be worth the sac- 
rifice. People generally live where cir- 
cumstances place them and buy property 
where they are living, but when buying 
stocks and bonds they are less ham- 
pered by vocational considerations. 
When investing in securities why not 
specialize in those of corporations organ- 
ized in states which do not tax the 
securities of non-residents? If a suf- 
ficient number of people took this into 
consideration we should certainly have 
speedy changes in inheritance laws as 
they affect non-residents. No corpora- 
tion wants to lose good investors and 
no state wants to keep out good capital. 
Hence corporations will organize in 
those states whose laws are favorable to 
non-resident investors and the unfavor- 
able states, realizing this, will strike 
from their statute books these unfavor- 
able laws. 

It is a much-tried method of avoiding 
inheritance taxes for the legator to give 
his property to his heirs during his life- 
time. So popular has it been indeed, 
that legislators have awakened to the 
fact, and in most states laws have been 
passed holding that gifts made within 
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a certain period before death will be 
deemed to have been made in contem- 
plation of death and, therefore, taxable. 
If the heir objects he must then go to 
law to prove that such gifts were not 
made “in contemplation of death.”’ 

Another way of avoiding taxes is to 
leave insurance payable to a named 
beneficiary. If it is left payable to the 
estate it is taxable, but the only states 
which tax insurance that is made pay- 
able to a specifically named heir are Wis- 
consin, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas and Montana, and these with cer- 
tain exceptions and limitations. 

But adroit as we may be in choosing 
our investments and “fixing” our wills, 
the least that we can do is to avoid the 
more flagrant complications, injustices 
and delays of taxation. Inheritance 
taxes are as old as the civilizations of 
Egypt and Greece and Rome, and as 
new as the freshest act of the latest 
month upon a state statute book. They 
have been gathering momentum all 
these years and now they are more 
firmly fixed in the scheme of things 
than ever. If they impose upon us a 
heavy burden we must bear it with 
what philosophy we can. All we have 
a right to ask is that they be just. 


Eighty-seven Years Young 
(Continued from page 23) 


sional long stage trip to the city of San 
Diego or to Los Angeles, at that time a 
village. 

When she first arrived in Arizona 
that territory had only four women 
teachers. One of them became the 
wife of the leading merchant in Tuc- 
son. The territorial surveyor-general 
carried off another. The turn-over in 
teachers distressed the school boards. 
Many of the teachers did not last out 
one term. The miners and the ranchers 
out-talked the claims of the children 
and their trustees. 

“You ask how did I escape that fate? 
Not for lack of opportunity,” she 
flashed, “but I was in love with my 
work. My Mexican friends say of my 
refusal to marry, “The Lord did not 
will it.’ I would not have it otherwise. 
My life has been rich and full. My 
pupils have distinguished themselves and 
made me proud of them.” 

A place along with their own moth- 
ers belongs to Miss Post in the affec- 
tion of many of the leading citizens of 
Yuma and other sections of the South- 
west. They speak with reverence of 
what she has done for them and for 
their parents before them. In many 
cases she has taught members of the 
same family for three generations. 

Miss Post’s interest in citizenship 
training began with her teaching chil- 
dren of Mexican parentage, but born on 
American soil, who comprised a large 
proportion of her early pupils in Ari- 
zona. Since she received her pension 
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and began to choose her own hours and 
select her classes from many applicants 
she has enrolled black, white, brown, 
yellow and red. In naming close friends 
she mentioned Russians, Czechs, Scan- 
dinavians, Armenians, Arabians, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Negroes, American In- 
dians and, of course, many Mexicans. 

After contact with adherents to 
widely different creeds, she declares her 
conviction, “I have found the so-called 
Christian virtues practiced by followers 
of many other religions. I have three 
great objects in my teaching—religious 
tolerance, freedom from racial prejudice 
and acceptance of American standards. 

“I enjoy teaching English to foreign- 
ers because the soul of a people is in its 
language forms and conveys its leading 
characteristics to one who studies them.” 

To learn what the rank and file of 
Yuma residents think about their 
“Maestra” I dropped in at the fire sta- 
tion. A youth in blue flannels looked 
up from polishing his fire engine, and 
answered : 

“You want to find Miss Post. I'll 
point out her house to you. I'll tell the 
world she is one grand little old lady. 
She is better company than half the 
girls | meet at dances!” 


What Women Don’t Do 


E are always hearing about the 

way women have entered man’s 
world, so it may be as well for us to 
contemplate the things women don’t do. 
The Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has listed 
the occupations mentioned in the 1920 
census that reported no women em- 
ployed. Here they are: 

Farmer, turpentine farm; farm fore- 
man of same; foreman and overseer of 
lumbermen, raftsmen and woodchop- 
pers; inspector, scaler and surveyor of 
same; teamster and hauler of same; 
ditches (farm). 

Boiler maker’s apprentice; cabinet 
maker’s apprentice; cooper’s apprentice; 
mason’s apprentice; plasterer’s appren- 
tice; plumber’s apprentice; roofer’s and 
slater’s apprentice; boiler maker; ladler 
and pourer, of furnacemen, smeltermen, 
heaters, pourers, etc.; puddler, of same; 
millwright; wheelwright; brassmolder, 
founder and caster; cement finisher; 
Pressman and plate printer (printing) 
roller and roll hand (metal); roofer 
and slater; structural iron worker 
(building). 

Brakeman; conductor, steam railroad ; 
locomotive engineer ; locomotive fireman ; 
steam railroad motorman; railway mail 
clerk; foreman and overseer, water 
transportation. Fireman (fire depart- 
ment) ; soldier, sailor and marine. 

Mining engineer. Coachman and 
footman. . . . Well, let’s be gen- 
erous: let the men have these jobs! 


With Our Readers 


Is this the day, politically speaking, 
of the middle-aged woman? Comment 
wanted. 


GENTLEMAN from Ohio wrote in 

the New Republic recently: “The 
middle-aged woman of family, wealth and 
leisure has become the political manager of 
the country as she has long been the social 
arbiter.” At first I was startled by all that 
this implies of increased conservatism, but 
when I look around at the women who take 
any interest in politics, there is plenty of 
evidence that he is right. 

Young women may vote on Election Day, 
but few of them are active in politics. Their 
personal problems of a job, or establishing 
a home and family, take all their time and 
attention. Wage-earning women have no 
time, and most of them no inclination, to do 
more than vote. Wives of the poorer classes 
furnish very few voters. Foreign-born hus- 
bands especially don’t approve of their wom- 
en meddling in such things. 

It is the educated, middle class, fairly 
well-to-do woman whose life is well estab- 
lished who has the leisure, the means and 
the inclination to mix in public affairs. 
Often she has had valuable training in the 
Woman’s Club. Her husband regards her 
efforts in this direction with mingled respect 
and amusement, but he is also proud of her 
influence and he is usually willing to fur- 
nish the funds. 

Such women are bound to be conservative. 
They incline to the party of wealth and 
power. I believe with the man from Ohio 
that they are going to influence politics in- 
creasingly. 

What is the Journal’s experience? 

RT. 


Here is a reader who seems on the 
way to change her mind about prohibi- 
tion. 

HOPE you will let me express a word of 

appreciation for Zona Gale’s article, 
“Speaking for Prohibition,” in your August 
issue. I am not a subscriber, but picking up 
a copy of the Journal on a friend’s table, I 
was attracted both by Zona Gale’s name and 
by the spirited black and white drawing on 
the opening page. Perhaps it will shock you 
—I hope it will only interest you—to know 
that this article contained the first argument 
for prohibition that ever gave me pause— 
the argument that because only one-fifth of 
the human brain is functioning, what a pity 
to cloud for a moment that fraction of aware- 
ness. 

Please do not come to hasty conclusions 
about me. I live in a large city—New York, 
as a matter of fact. And as every one knows 
there are said to be twenty-nine speakeasies 
on every block in New York. Of these 
thousands of New York speakeasies I have 
been in at least fifteen over a period of two 
years. I go to these places because everyone 
I know goes to them. Not being social 
minded, I am only interested in what I see 
there. But I do not enjoy the effects of 
what I drink there, for the scene, after a 
few glasses of red wine or of beer, loses its 
reality for me. Zona Gale’s article suggests 
to me the reason why. 

It also suggests to me that it is time I took 
a broader view of the prohibition question. 
Can you or any of your readers refer me to 
books (not propaganda) that will give me 
the beginning of an understanding of this 
intricate problem? E. E. 
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More about women’s clothes, modesty 
and comfort. The writer’s suggestion is 
radical. 


OR several years I have wanted to shout 

from the housetops things like your cor- 
respondent W. W. wrote in the April issue 
about the clothes women wear—or don’t 
wear. We have probably all seen exhibits 
that we hoped we never made ourselves; 
but to be forced to think of ourselyes—our 
underwear and our actual anatomy—through 
all our waking hours, is a bad thing for our 
minds, let alone the effect on other minds 
when we don’t think of these things. Would 
to heaven that the matter of our anatomy did 
not matter—that short clothes or no clothes 
were all the same—then we would be truly 
free; but since that is not yet, the nearest to 
freedom that we can achieve is freedom of 
movement and freedom of mind. And the 
moral of that is—trousers. 

I also have looked to the Chinese costume 
for inspiration—and there’s plenty there. I 
have thought of soft bloomers for sports fol- 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


B UT those mosquitoes are here too! 
*%%e% Enormous, vigorous, vicious 
**%though we admit they come 
singly, not in clouds, as at our vaca- 
tion scene. #4 Every returning va- 
cationer tells the same tale of slapping 
at her ankles so steadily that it became 
part of the technique of walking. #** 
We're glad our second instalment of 
vacation comes after the pests are 
pire to be at least sluggish 
enough for easy sw atting. te Mean- 
time we use a preventive which bears 
the defeatist label: “Keeps mosquitoes 
away and heals the bites.” *#* Now 
if the candidates could do something 
about mosquitoes and weather, there 
would be an issue no one could get 
up and deny. #%* At the moment the 
weather is perfect, but we are not to 
be fooled after all the sizzling Labor 
Days we ‘have lived through. *** 
We hope you like the new cover. #** 
Do you? ##* “There’s a new baby 
at Tommy’s house,” a little boy’s 
mother informed him. *#*** “Did he 
turn the old one in?” the youngster 
asked eagerly. *##* No wonder he 
said it. + Cars are certainly in the 
air, as it were. One of the 
Journal’s contributors, who appears in 
this very number, has recently had to 
postpone writing in order to get her 
license to drive. Now she is 
offering to drag us from our post of 
duty. #4 But we think we'll let her 
use her license a little longer, to see 
if it works well. ##* Mrs. Wolf, who 
writes so persuasively for this number 
about saving, wouldn’t be able to per- 
suade the office boy whose boss said 
to him, “Robert, I hope you try to 
save half of what you earn.” 
Said the boy: “I don’t get that much, 
sir.’ #* From which we pass to the 
story of an elderly employee of a 
profit-sharing company who on receiv- 
ing his first profit warrant, turned to 
the manager and said: “Goodness and 
mercy have followed me all the days 
of my life, but this is the first blinkin’ 
time they have overtaken me!” %+** 
We rejoice in the return of our 
Esteemed Editorial Secretary, tanned 
to a rich leather hue but still mindful 
where are all the things that in the 
sticky days of ‘ther absence hid them- 
selves from us. We were like a 
car with a wheel off—still harping on 
cars, and we don’t care what the psy- 
choanalysts make of it. ##* We felt 
very important listening to Mr. 
Hoover’s speech with an advance 
printed copy in our hands. We note 
that he did not follow the libretto very 
well in prepositions and punctuation. 
At the moment of dingbatting we 
are wondering whether the staff will 
let us go home in time .» hear Gov- 
ernor Smith. #** Those Columbia 
professors, by the way, who are 
canning twenty-six of our dialects had 
better hurry. By the time Palo Alto 
has talked to New York, and Albany 
to San Francisco for a while, why, the 
first thing you know we'll have an 
official national speech. #*%** Score one 
more for the radio. ###* But maybe 
the best thing the radio can ever do 
will be to take away the flowers of 
oratorical manner from speechifying .. . 
Gestures, as a Woman Voter writer 
says, aren’t much good on the air, and 
a man can’t risk soulful pauses when 
a push-button menaces. 














lowing the lines of those we use for under- 
wear. A year ago I saw a picture of a man- 
ikin parading in Paris with smart trousers 
of silk fitted at the knee and a vest to match 
worn over a soft tailored blouse. It was not 
stiff like a riding costume, but soft and be- 
coming and would lend itself to much va- 
riation. Couldn’t the lounging pajamas now 
worn be carried over to suit other occasions? 
There is enough variety in all these styles, 
with the many changes and combinations 
we could make out of them, to suit all types 
of women, and when we really take the sub- 
ject up and look at it sensibly—was it ever 
written in tables of stone that women must 
always wear skirts? es, Se We 
Vancouver, B. C. 


What is a Synonym for “American?” 


HAVE found the Woman’s Journal most 

interesting, and I am very much interested 
in its development, which I think has been 
very rapid. I am an American by birth 
and tradition, a Norwegian by marriage, and 
a Panamanian by residence, and a citizen of 
no country, so I can hardly claim to be an 
average reader, and of course there is a 
great deal of which I do not get the full 
value, but I find the accounts of what women 
are doing in the world very inspiring, and 
I thoroughly enjoy the originality and un- 
biased way in which the magazine is written. 
I say that I am an American, but when- 
ever I say it down here I can feel these 
people stiffen, as they think it is so conceited 
of us to call ourselves that! I usually com- 
promise on a “Virginian,” which is not such 
an awful thing, but there should be some- 
thing we can call ourselves without antago- 
nizing all Central and South America, as I 
can assure you we do. Can you find a name 
for us? J. H. M. 


Republic of Panama. 


We appreciate the letter that follows. 
The writer will find a news note about 
the Socialists in the June issue and one 
in this number. Doesn’t this amount of 
space bear about the same relation to the 
space allowed to the major parties that 
a million voters do to the Republican- 
Democratic electorate? Or what do you 
readers think? 


’M a man, but one of many, I venture to 
I imagine, who read the Woman’s Journal. 
I do not write for publication, I want noth- 
ing, have no personal axe to grind, and with 
one exception should be satisfied if you suc- 
ceeded in making sufficient progress so that 
no further should I be forced to hail you 
clumsily and alienly as “Mesdames.” 

Here is the exception. I’ve been reading 
you hopefully as the campaign developed, 
expecting to find a broader and more intel- 
ligent approach to politics than in the tradi- 
tion-bound press. I haven’t seen, so far, the 
slightest difference. Do you honestly expect 
that American political life is going to get 
anywhere until there is some re-ordering of 
the parties? I don’t ask you to vote So- 
cialist, or to change any special policy. I 
do ask you, Have you ever heard of more 
than two parties? Unless I am mistaken, 
your readers never have, through you. When 
are you going to discuss fully, freely, and 
with fair-minded generosity, the candidate 
and platform of a third party which has 
twice approximated a million popular votes? 

Am I wrong, or is there still a possibility 
that women will bring a new breadth of 
study and outlook to our political institu- 
tions? So far the evidence points to the con- 
clusion that I have hitherto been merely 
gullible. 


THE Woman’s Journat 
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